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cA Tree Planter of the Wilderness 


The Retold Story of Johnny Appleseed---A Fireside Reflection 


Epiror’s Note: Several months ago we 
printed the story of Johnny Appleseed. Now 
Mr. Van Wagenen tells it again, and in his 
usual happy style has added so many iterest- 
ing details that we have thought it would in- 
terest you all even though you have read the 
story of this wonderful old adventurer before. 

SUPPOSE there is hardly one of my 

readers whose memory goes back across 

say fifty years to the days when com- 

munities were more isolated and life more 
simple than now but can bring to mind some 
individual who by some strange eccentricity 

eR was set off from the rest of 
the world and who attained 
the reputation of a queer 
character. 

Thus I can dimly remem- 
ber Dicky Rice although I 
think he came to the end of 
his pilgrimage just about a 
half century ago. He used 
to travel Schoharie (and 
probably neighboring coun- 
ties) mounted on an old 
white horse, stopping where night overtook 
him and where ever there were kindly folk 
who would take him in. 





Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


never have a biographer. Probably it may 
be also true that he never did any thing really 
worth remembering. 

3ut thinking of Dicky Rice has brought to 
mind again the story of another wandering 
man who also was half crazed but who did a 
great service to much of the Ohio Valley and 
who is assured a secure and honorable place 
in our history. 

I am referring to Johnathan (or perhaps 
John) Chapman,: known also as Appleseed 
John or more commonly Johnny Appleseed. 
In one of the numbers of Harper’s Magazine 
for the year 1871 is printed a rather full life 
story of this remarkable man in so far as 
it could be. gathered and set down at a date 
when there still remained many witnesses 
who remembered him and his work. The Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis has used his life story 
as the foundation of a well known novel “The 
Quest of John Chapman”. It is a worth 
while book of beautiful descriptions and fine 
idealism but of laughably incorrect horticul- 
ture. The good Doctor was a great pulpit 
orator and a master of the English tongue 


but he was emphatically no pomologist. 

Both the Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture and the Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
have paid high tribute to this man and there 
are many references to him in our periodical 
literature. I am told that there is a granite 
memorial to his honor in one of the 
of Mansfield, Ohio, and that his name 1s in- 
scribed along with others on a monument 
which the citizens of Ashland County set up 
as a memorial to the builders of that state. I 
judge that very, very few of us will ever 
enjoy such abundant and affectionate re- 
membrance. 

In his day he was a familiar figure to 
thousands of people but the absolute known 
facts of his life story are very meagre. 

This much seems to be agreed. He was 
born in 1775 and his name was either 
Jonathan or John Chapman. His birth place 
has been given as Boston or again as near 
Springfield. In any case he was a Massa- 
chusetts Puritan. As so many New Eng- 
landers have always done he “went West” 
and in early life was a pioneer nurseryman in 
Western Pennsylvania, In the very early 
years of the past century—one account says 

1801, the other 1806— 





Recently I have talked 
with others who are 
older than I and who 
remember him more 
clearly but I cannot 
find out who he was or 
where he came from or 
where he expected to 
go. I am sure he was 
a half demented but 
perfectly harmless old 
man not entirely with- 
out an education. Peo- 
ple said he was “crack- 
ed on religion” and I 
suppose there was in 
him a strain of relig- 
ious mania. Some- 
times he delivered re- 
ligious tracts and spoke 
concerning strange doc- 
trines and when aroused 
launched into a tirade 
on the iniquity of both 
rum and tobacco. Com- 
paratively few of us 
who ever saw him are 





he steps into the story 
when he came floating 
“| down the Ohio river in 
‘| two canoes lashed to- 
gether and freighted 
with apple seeds. For 
almost a half century 
thereafter he was a 
well known figure 
ranging over a country 
comprising not less 
than a hundred thouw- 
sand square miles. 
Surely no man ever 
cherished an ambition 
stranger than his—viz, 
to carry the apple tree 
into the wilderness 
ahead of civilization. 
In the autumn it was 
his custom to go to 
Western Pennsylvania 
where he collected a 
great supply of apple 
seeds from the pomace 
piles at the cider mills 
and later—sometimes 
by canoe — sometimes 








left and I am afraid 
this fantastic man will 





A modern apple tree planting crew. 











Johnny ApPpleseed’s faith In the future of the crop has been justified. 


Continued on page 16 
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5% Interest 


Federal ued Bank 
First Mortgage Farm Loans 


Recent sales of Federal Land Bank Bonds at 
prices make possible a lowering of the rate of interest on 


favorable 


~w ‘oans to 5% 
These loans are made only on farms and up to about one- 
half the appraised value of the land and buildings. Farm- 
ers may borrow for any agricultural purpose to pay up 
present mortgages or debts. 
All loans are made on a long term basis with small pay- 
ments on principal each year. 
The Springfield Bank is also offering for the first time a 
PLAN OF PAYMENT which is especially well suited to 
farms in this district. 
Over $51,000,000 has been loaned in the last ten years to. 
the farmers in the Northeastern States. 
For Information 

ASK THE SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION in your 
County, or WRITE DIRECT to the 


Federal Land Bank 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 


























Sturdy Chicks Grow Up 
To Pay Most Profit! 


chicks strong and healthy. 
Later they will pay 
you back in eggs and in dressed weight. Mix 
Put in plenty of 


Keep your growing 
Give them vitalizing feed. 


your own feed 


Dold’s Meat Scrap--Dold’s Bone Meal 


Write for Prices and Descriptive Matter 


JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY 
741 William St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Post Your Farm 
Keep Trespassers Off 


E have had a new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are 
of extra heavy linen on which the lettering Is printed directly. There is 
no card facing to be water-soaked by the rain and biown away by the 
wind. We have had these new signs made up of extra heavy material because 
severe storms will tear and otherwise make useless a lighter constructed mater- 
lal. We unreservedly advise farmers to post thelr land and the notices we 
have prepared comply In all respects with the law. The price to subscribers is 


95 cents a dozen, the same rate applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST - 


461 4th Ave., New York City 


T is becoming in- 

creasingly evident By M. C. 
that the cabbage acreage in this state will 
be very large, with the possibility of a 
disastrously low price year. While it has 
been pointed out that the final yield of cab- 
bage depends more upon rainfall during 
the growing season than upon acreage, a 
surplus is after all more likely to be the 
result of a combination of these two fac- 
tors, one of which we 
are now sure of. With 
an acreage below nor- 
mal a large yield per 
acre is not necessarily 
dangerous, but with an 
acreage above normal 
assured and good rain- 
fall not unlikely, a big 
crop in the late produc- 
ing sections and a ruin- 
ous surplus is certainly 
a strong possibility. To 
date the cabbage planted 
has gone out in fairly good condition and 
on the whole the stands look good. In 
such heavy producing scctions as Ontario 
County a large part of the acreage has 
been set. It looks now like a hard year 
to sell at a good price. Let's hope that 
we don't have too good a rainfall. It 
is the only factor that can prevent over- 
production now. 


Apple Crop Will be Small 


As the prospects for a big crop of cab- 
bage go up the prospects for a good crop 
of apples go down. While it is too early 
yet to give much weight to estimates of 
yields, because the “June Drop” is not 
over, and growers are pessimistic about 
yields, the reports of a light set are so 
general that it is apparent that the crop 
of Western New York will be much 
lighter than last year. The present opinion 
is that it will be not much more than half 
of a full crop. 

Junior or 4-H Club Field Days at Cor- 
nell have come and gone again. Again 
we have taken our quota to Ithaca, with a 
large (the largest) county delegation to 
swell the states total to nearly two thou- 
sand—the greatest in the history of the 
event. J numbers, because of the 
many farm homes affected and because of 
the problem ihey make for the State Col- 
lege and the University, have, I under- 
stand, caused a more or less serious stock 
taking of their real value by coliege au- 
thorities. I have no idea what their find- 
ings will be, but as one long, both per- 
sonally and generally, interested in the 
j-H1 Club work I believe that I am en- 
titled to take stock of their value from 
the standpoint of a parent and a farmer. 





M. C. Burritt. 


Field Days an Inspiration 

We all need goals to work toward. 
They serve or should serve as a measure 
of achievement. They are something to 
look forward to and to work for. They 
are, or should be an enenag to accom- 
plishment and to a degree the culmina- 
tion of a year’s work. All of these things 
the Field Days at Cornell measurably are. 
They might be made even more so, by a 
closer sorting of the groups in the counties 
and by permitting only those who have 
really achieved to attend. 
So also we all need inspiration, especially 
children and those who are their leaders 
to given goals. Country boys and girls 
have all too little of inspiration for the 
farm and farm life and its advantages. 
Of its actual work and training to work 
they have a plenty. But an appreciation 
of its real values in life and the useful- 
ness and satisfactions of an education for 
farmers is often lacking. I venture the 
assertion that comparatively few boys and 
girls go away from Corncll Eicld Days 
without at least the stirring of ambition 
for an education and an incentive to 
achieve and to do better Club work. 
One cannot possibly measure the 
values of this inspiration in the lives 














of the boys and girls. 





man should farm; 
farming and because he 
money at it. 
To many of bines to the two. 
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We Go toJunior Field Dayg 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talks, 


them it will mean ; 


BURRITT higher education an 
to nearly all, enlarged horizons. 
The friendly contacts with farm hon 
which the State College makes throug 
Junior Field Days are not to be over 
looked. They perhaps mean almost 3 
much to the University itself as to fart 
families. This great state agency as we 
as farmers need these and other such cor 
tacts to keep it close to farm prebler 
as they are. It cannot afford to less 
such contacts. They may determi 
whether the State College of Agricultu 
is to become chiefly a great gener 
scientific research agency, abstractly | 
ful to farmers and chiefly training schog* 
for advanced and graduate students su 
as it is now tending to become, or xily af 
it shall more directly and practically ai 
in solution of farm problems and func 
tion primarily to educate farm boys an 
girls to be farmers, rather than mainly 
to be technical employees of agricultural 
agencies. The teacher cannot be too close 
to the problems he would help to solve. 


Smaller Numbers Might be Better 


The Field Day groups are getting 
rather too large for the best results. So 
many boys and girls are hard to control. 
They got out of hands a few times this 
year, yelling until everybody was tired out. 
The pitch of excitement was too great. The 
opportunity for self-expression is very im- 
portant, but it should be organized and 
with it there should be self-control. These 
4-H groups need to learn the value of 
discipline as scouts know it, as well as 
respectful response to their leaders res 
quests and courtcous respect for speakers. 
Some experiences this year were unfor- 
tunate in these respects. Here is both a 
need and an opportunity to teach discipline, 
courtesy, respect, obedience and other es- 
sentials in character development. 

And so I, for one, hope that the State 
College will put more rather than less em- 
phasis on Junior Field Days for its own 
sake as well as for the godd of the peo- 
ple of the State. But it might be well a 
more discriminating, disciplined and selec- 
tive interest. I think, t that 4-H Club 
work must eventually give more atten- 
tion to the problems of the country vil- 


lage boy and girl. 











Winners of A.A Information 
Contest 
HE winners of the sixth set of ques- 
tions in our A. A. Information Con- 
test are as follows: 

Mrs. Fred J. Beyer, R. F. 3, Victor, 
N. Y., Mrs. Walter McCollum, Youngs 
town, N. Y., R. F. D..21, and Mrs. C. S 
Bottum, Elkland, Pa. 

The correct answers for 1! set of 


questions can be found as {oll 


1—-One week, May 21, Page i7 

2—1 part kerosene, 4 paits cement, Té 
parts hot coal tar pitch, June 11, Pag 
17. 


3—Merrickville, April 16, Page 27 or Apri 
23, Page 23. 

4—Rainfall and the cabbage crop Jun, 
4, Page 2. 

5—That it is a good place to buy a har¢ 
ware to get good service from both th 
store and hardware that you buy. It is 
the favorite store of thrifty, discriml 
nating buyers. June 11, Page 14. 

6—Mr. Sparrow Hawk. May 21, Page 
or May 14, Page 7. 

7—83% by agriculture 
60% by mining 
36% by transportation 
27% by trade 
May 28, Page 4. 

8—Cooperation between producer and con 
sumer, power companies and farmers 
June 11, Page 8 or Apri! 16, Page 10. 

9—No carcasses or parts of carcasses 0 
dressed veal calves shall be brough. 
Into the city of New York until the) 
shall have been inspected and passec 
as fit for human food by a duly auth. 
orized inspector of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and shall have marked or tagge« 
as having been so inspected and passed. 
April 9, Page 14—May 21, Page 10. 

10 Oswego County. June 11, Page 10. 








There are only two reasons why a 
because he likes 
can make 
The good farmer com- 
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Where TheyGrow Potatoes Everywhere 


Growers From Many Sections Tour Long Island Fields and Talk Prospects 


HE Long Island potato growers held 

their 10th annual tour of Nassau and 

Suffolk Counties on June 22, 23 and 

24. From the weather standpoint it 
was much the same as a year ago. On the 
first day it was cloudy and rained slightly al- 
though not near as much as it did a year ago. 
This year the sun came out toward the end 
of the day and made possible the baseball 
game. 

The tour started on Wednesday from the 
Nassau County Court House at Mineola. The 
first stop was at the farm of George Hegeman 
of Glen Head where Mr. George M. Hewlett, 
president of the Nassau County Farm Bureau, 


By FRED. W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


served a bounteous luncheon. After the meal 
Sam H. Weeks of Floral Park led a round 
table discussion on crop prospects throughout 
the country. One »f the first to speak was A. 
J. Allen of Oneiaa County, president of New 
York Seed Potato Cooperative Association. 
Mr. Allen said that though only three-quarters 
of the returns have been received from the 
growers it looks as though we will have about 
a 15% increase in acreage of seed potatoes in 
New York State. Reports from other sections 


also indicate that the seed potato acreage is 





welcomed the visitors, both 
local and t’ from distant 
sections. At the first stop two 
birds were killed with one 

> al the party walked 
Sits 


aia thee toad to part of H. 

~ Siencindiaalt farm, where Karl 

J. soMm3f the College of 

Agriculture epee: oe we 
5 *¢ C yes” 

We Certily Potatoes . 
Growers from Other Sec- 
tions Tell of Crop 
Conditions 
lead the party 
drove et to Woodbury to the 
farm of arney 7Otypka where 
Dr. E. 1 ciaton of the re- 
search fan at Riverhead gave 
a short ‘k on “Certified vs. 


From Glen 








on the increase. These reports came from 
Vermont, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Is- 
land and Maine. 


Shortage of Seed Hit New York 
Growers 


It might be well to mention at this point 
that during the course of the tour, especially 
during the frequent stops I had an excellent 
opportunity to speak to a number of growers 
of table stock from various parts of New York 
state. Mr. R. L. Arnold and L. L. Foote of 
Franklin County both said that the potato 
acreage was about the same as it was a year 
ago. Of course, our up-state friends could not 
report very definitely on the 
crop because planting is just 
about completed. In fact they 
say there are some who still 
have a few potatoes to plant. 
Mr. Seymour Bridge of Ark- 
port in Steuben County, presi- 
dent of the farm bureau in that 
county, said that the reduction 
in table stock acreage in his 
section along the Southern Tier 
is going to be very heavy due 
primarily to the fact that it 
was practically impossible to 
buy any seed. Potato prices 
were fairly good this spring 
and farmers sold themselves 
short. When they went to get 
seed there was none to be had. 
Mr. A. J. Allen of Utica says 








Uncertific potatoes. From 
there, allands journeyed to 
the Mass:qua Grange Hall 
“wheres ladies of the Grange 


' 


was taken. 


Talmage explain the fertilizer tests. 


Part of the tourists assembled at Henry Talmage’s farm at Riverhead, listening to Nat 
The small rows in the center received no fertilizer. 
other half-of the tourists were inspecting Mr. Talmage’s new storage house when the picture 





the same thing prevails in 

Oneida County, namely that 

due to the shortage of seed, the 
(Continued on page 14) 
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How to Protect Your Buildings From Lightning 


Why All The Interest In Barnyard Golf? - - Other Readers Letters 


L. SMITH- of Marathon, New 

York, writes soaye timely sugges- 

tions in regard to’ lightning rods. 

@ He points out that there is no use 

o! spending hundreds of doliars in buying ex- 
pensive equipment. Mr. Smith says: 

“We took seven or efght strands of wire, 
wisted them into a calle, fastened to the roof, 
and buried one end, with ends spread apart, 
down to moisture, ‘Jo save the ice forming 
on them in winter, Se better to fasten them 
on to the side of acbarn with a piece of rub- 
_——e also to prevent whipping in 
Ze bam 40x80 should have about six con- 
“&ctions between roof and ground.” 

If you are interested in protecting your 
buildings—and you should be for there has 
been tremendous fire loss in the last few years 
on tarms—you can get detailed information by 
writing for Bulletin No. 220 by W. H. Day 
at the Ontario Department of Agriculture, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Or, you can write to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
842 entitled “Modern Methods of Protection 
Against Lightning”, 

After you receive these bulletins, if there are 
any details which you do not understand, do 
not hesitate to write to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIsT for further information. It is well to 
bear in mind, that insurance companies often in- 
sist on an installation being approved by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This organiza- 
tion also issues bulletins on lightning rods. 





What Barn Yard Golf Meant to One Boy 


> we announced in a recent issue, AMER- 
"A ICAN AGRICULTURIST is again cooperating 
with the Farm Bureaus and County Boards of 


Agriculture in New York and New Jersey to 
hold big barnyard golf tournaments at the 
New York State Fair at Syracuse, New York, 
and at the farmers’ picnic at High Point Park, 
New Jersey, on July 29th, 

In both states interest is running high in 
this fine old fashioned sport and in literally 
hundreds of communities boys and men are 
putting in time after chores practicing up for 
the county and state contests. One of the 
reasons why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the 
Farm Bureaus are interested in this game is 
that it has been for generations a farm sport 
and farm people have too little recreation. Pro- 
viding methods of recreation like this game 
is one of the ways of keeping the boys inter- 
ested in farm life. 

Mr. R. J. Clark, County Agent of Essex 
County, New York, recently wrote us an inter- 
esting letter about Raymond Pierce, the boy 
who won the state championship at our tourna- 
ment at the State Fair in 1926. Raymond 
started pitching at the Essex County picnic 
in 1923. 

“From this time on,” says Mr. Clark, “Ray- 
mond’s advance was rapid. In 1924, he gave 
the old timers a hard run and finished in sec- 
ond place. In 1925 he won second place at the 
Farmers’ Picnic and won a pair of silver plated 
shoes at the County Fair. During the winter 
of 1925 and 1926, Raymond fixed a place in 
the barn and pitched through the winter. The 
next summer he won both the local prize and 
the tournament at the State Fair. 

“The Pierce family is a good example of the 
good old fashioned home. The homestead 
nestling in the foothills of the Adirondacks 
gives one an impression of its people. * * * * 
Raymond is retiring almost to a fault, but he 
is ambitious. He is a good student at the 
Westport High School and in addition does 


his share of the farm work. In spite of his - 
success, unlike some youngsters and men too, 
he lets his accomplishments speak for them- 
selves and goes on in his own modest, unaf- 
fected way.” 

We believe that character and enterprise and 
liking for rural life can be developed by 
healthy recreation and sports as well as by the 
more serious pursuits. 





Eating Buildings 

HERE are certain brands of breakfast 

food that remind me of shavings and saw- 
dust. Wood often gets mixed up with eata- 
bles in New York State. Algonquin Indians 
were called wood eaters by their more pros- 
perous neighbor tribes because they were at 
times reduced to eating the buds of trees. Our 
neighborhood wag said that when he found 
his ducks didn’t know the difference between 
bran and sawdust, he fed them sawdust, and 
one morning an old duck layed a knot hole,— 
Which goes to show that you can't get around 
certain natural consequences even if you ap- 
pear to for a while. ; 

One natural consequence of running a dairy 
is that the buildings must be kept up. Ac- 
cording to the figures collected by the state 
College of Agriculture, it costs 284.00 a year 
on the average to keep up the buildings on a 
dairy farm in New York State. 

That is one of the definite and continuous 
costs that go along with dairying. It is one of 
the costs that must be paid out of the milk 
check. 

The dairyman’s family must be fed. Stock- 
ings must be bought for the children. In short, 
there are a lot of items that enter into the cost 
of supporting the dairyman’s family and the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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A Thought For the Week 


Ina fine little hotel in the city of Norwich, New 
York, we found the '] y little ven In one 
Oo Me Ue ly Hes sé represents the 
spirit of hospitality very evident in most farm 
homies 

Gu f. are zi } ere at vour 
Case G up % ; ? ( o bed 
rai i ‘ ple ‘ I] } f Ol 
a ra rf i } l oup 
ti f ) ‘(a ; ot } ‘S or idl I 
al } a leep of re « 

0 tit ( , 
> + * 

\\ | \ ! l 1] ! case 
H. Il around 1 the " ( e fast 
thi m to ct Hay I ( t avi 
and est DS ¢ the entire 1 I yet t 
1 ! er tisfaction in cutting an 
‘ ef t grass and in fill up again 
t! t the needs ot coming 
W . ict h = | | i t] Cc if t pl qc ¢ 
on earth is Aunt S 1 lor 1 
Maine on a January night. WV ( re that t 
ver s “plac in the ld 3 »ota 
hay loft that \\ y hay on 
a ] iter l 

* * * 

BOUT 22.000, « ! 25 per cent 
A. f all } vy \ 3 now pro- 
vided with clect1 t inothe No 
bi r job lie l ud t hh \ rs than 
to t electrical rvice tl ! > per cent 
‘tI lems te lye t it of bring 
1 t ( rent tf ti 1 lat ar which the 

r can afford 1 \ l nd finding the 
be d most p i] ipplying 
cit 1¢ ily wel t * 

* *« x 

IIe Legislature of ¢ ) } f sed a 
T county budget bill providing that y tax 
expenditures be blished in advance 1 voters 
‘ 1 chance to protest It 1s ¢ et t the 
\ ot ( iif i have ecn ft l ? 
t lic the opportunity to look at the county 
¢ litures in advance They re that 
I ( et tax I les are local ones a 
( ty tax budget sl kd be made and published 
in ¢ county im t [ St 

* * * 

VERY will ] | reument 
that tl were not | il, and yet today we 
] the la rrain c which cuts, threshes 

! bags the grain, the f w corn planter, the 

Ww cit ll of wl ch idicates the 
te! cv of 1 ] I miacl n ordct! 
to lab 

* * * 


HE average citizen in the United States is 
the richest of any nation of all history. The 
a l 0 


rage income per 








bles the peor’ 


\ 


with nve iences and luxuries of which their 
ers and mothers never heard. Yet we some- 
es wonder if we, the richest heirs of all the 
ages, are any happier than others who have had 
less but who perhaps knew how to get happi- 
ness out of simple fundamental things. 

* * * 





“Pa, what is the Board of Education 
“In my days it was a pine shingle !” 


A Quick Comeback 


Osi ios hose who have seen the fertile stretches 

low lying land along the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries and their relation to the great 
water courses can fully realize the devastation of 
farm land, real estate, railroad and other proper- 
ties wrought by the greatest flood in our history. 
In particular the Missouri Pacific System, serv- 
ing as it does a great part of this region, was hard 
hit. But it has made a rapid recovery in the re- 
storation of its facilities. With the exception of 
nall detour all its main lines to the south 
and west are open and both passenger and freight 
trains are operating regularly, adequately, and 
on schedule. All that is needed to restore this 
and other railroad systems in this region to 
normalcy is the regular volume of business. It 
is to be hoped that shippers and travelers will not 
withhold this essential aid to this stricken country. 
Normal transportation service is one of the first 
requirements for the restoration of the agricul- 
ture of the Valley —M. ¢ 


one Sl 


Seventy-Five Times Less Labor 


N early Colonial days, it took three hundred man 
I’ hours with the use of the hoe to raise an acre 
[In 1890, it took only thirty man hours 

using ie machinery of that period to raise an 
average acre of corn. In 1900 it required twenty 
hours, in 1920 ten man hours, and in 1926 
had been reduced on Nebraska farms to only 
four man hours per acre. In other words it 
ook seventy-five times less man labor to raise 
an acre of corn in 1926 than it did before the 
age of machinery. Machinery during the past 
five years has supplanted man labor and released 
millions of country people for other occupations. 
why the cities have grown and why 

farms. ‘They were not 
needed on the farms and if re had stayed, agri- 
culture would be in even worse condition than 





This explain 
young people leave the 


it 1s now. 


Incidentally, the above figures show how 
efficient the American farmer has been, how 
rapidly he has improved in his methods, and how 
tnickly he has applied new machinery his 
quickly he has apphed new machinery to his 
various labor occupations. The figures show also 

why it is that the farmer who has not been able 
to use modern methods cannot hope to compete 


with the who do. 





A Major Motive Power of Trade 
America is better known ort 


O preacher in America is ter known or 
N better liked than Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pas- 
tor of a large Brooklyn church, and President of 
the Federal Council of Churches in America, but 
known for his helpful lectures and ser- 
mons by radio. Dr. Cadman answers questions 
recularly in the New York Herald Tribune and 
recent answers was of such great in- 
terest that we thought you might like to read it. 
sked Dr. Cadman the question: “Why 
do manufacturers spend untold sums of money 
heir products? Does not the pur- 





chaser have to pay for all this costly publicity?” 
To this question Dr, Cadman replied as follows: 
Huge expenditures by a headed business men are 
usually essential or they would not make them. Cer- 
tainly they do not advertise to reduce the price of news- 
1 | popular magazines, any more than to swell 
ir OWN OV “we ad expenses. 
On contrary, a survey of the situation shows that 


advertising is one of the major motive powers of trade, 
and as su vital need of modern commerce. Those 
who have studied it assert that it insures increased pro- 
duction, higher wages, lower prices and better ways and 
means of living all round the circle. 

Its methods may be crude, coarse, misleading or 
treacherous. Not a few fakes have been advantaged by 
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it, and perhaps 10 per cent of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually invested in advert ising is wasted. 
Yet its detrimental by-products are being exterminated 
by straightforward publicity. Scientific advertising can 
no more afford to deceive the public than can highly 
placed officials of the state. 

Brainy dissertations on health, hygiene, domestic fur 
nishings, automobiles and similar utilities or luxuries are 
often embellished with artistic drawings. As composi 
tions they are frequently models of point and brevity. 
As honest representations they improve daily. 

“The London Spectator” makes the astou ding asser- 

tion that the advertisements of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York have saved 52,000 
policy holders from dying in one year and netted the 
company about eleven million dollars. This plan coms 
bines altruism and self-interest to good purpose. 
_. Yet it is not exceptional. It has been claimed that 
if all advertising were obliterated the price of pretty 
much everything in common use would soar, and threes 
quarters of our luxuries and the riagazines and news- 
papers would vanish. The claim may be ex2ggerated, 
but it has sufficient truth in it to command attention. 





Remove Age Limit for Young Grangers 
membe rw ith whom Ww 


A‘ rRANGE 
ing recently made a suggesti 


‘ . mm whic y 
think is well worth considering A) ch we 


Grange Order. He said, why 
tourteen-year age limit which is 
qui alifications for Grange membe,.. hi ane 
s 1, 1 | ups a Man 
aid, who is it if not the boy ali} 4] , 
the girl that we 
want to interest in farm and ru. 1h : 
. gee . - al life, and when 
is the proper time to do this i i ce at 
formative years? Then he went im the early 
’ . = ° eae on to say ft at he 
knew of many families who , ‘ 
G a . ime ft town on 
range meeting night, and ‘nil 
M : : ies ule Father and 
other attended the meeting . Dimitin ‘sinten “ 
lere Was nothing 
for the boys and girls to do bu g0 to tl 5 
oO the 
To be sure, there is some good wot 
. ° Deine 
in the Junior Granges for the boys ; > 
o* : hg aU YIiTi 
we think that the above suggestion - ; 
and girls to the Grange meetings ay 
programs that will take these yout, 
terests into consideration would ¢ 


vere 






the great 
not renwve the 


movies, 
done 
" but 
AGM DOVS 


arrange 











} 1 
prove the average Grange ier an eran 
this the Grange’s splendid principles t t early 

; : : + 
to boys and girls would have an unt effect fs 


good on our future agriculture. What ,, 


Grangers think about it? 








W HY shot farm taxes not be paid twice a 
year alg they are in many cities? This 
would not put \¢he burden of payin g taxes all at 
one time when ‘jt cripples the finances of the 
average farm family for several months, and 
would give the farmer taxpayer the use of half 
of his money for sonse months longer. 

Another correction that needs to be made in 
the farm tax situatior gis some fairer system 
tax assessment than 4° ag One man mav 
have property assessed ft. three-fourths of its 
value under the present plan white his neigh! 
property is assessed for only one-half or one- 
third. The man with the higher ASSESSMent i+ 
paying his own taxes and part of his neighb 
too. There are thousands of such examoles of 
unfair assessments. 

What are farm people going to do about some 
of these tax problems? We continue to bring 
them to your attention, but if you cuss them im 
your local farm meetings, and bring your con- 
clusions to the attention of those who represent 
you in town, county and state government. 


or’s 


or’s 





Eastman’s Chestnut 
ERE’S a good one that Bill Nye 


when he was editor of his paper the 
erang”’: 

‘I find,” said an old man to a “Boomerang” 
reporter, yesterday “that there is absolutely no 
limit to the durability of the teeth, if they are 
properly taken care of. I never drink hot drinks, 
always brush my teeth morning and evening, avoid 
all acids whatever, and although I am sixt y- -five 
years old, my teeth are as good as ever they were.” 

“And that is all you do to preserve your teeth, 
is it?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s all—barring perhaps the fact 
that I put them in a glass of soft water nights.” 


used to tell 
“Boom- 
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Dairymen Vote to Unite 


Big Utica Delegate Meeting Takes Steps ot 


ELEGATES representing the dairy- 
men from the entire New York milk 
shed meeting at Utica on Monday, 
June 27, took steps of more far-reach- 
ing importance to every dairyman in this ter- 
ritory than anything that has occurred since 
the great milk strike of 1916. The delegates 
—more than 300 in number—came to hear and 
act on the report of the Milk Producers’ Pro- 
gram Committee on Unified Organization. 
This Committee made two recommenda- 
tions of tremendous moment and each of these 
suggestions was enthusiastically accepted and 
approved by the meeting. The first recom- 
mendation was that steps should be taken im- 
mediately to organize an Advisory Board of 
Milk Producers made up of representatives 
from the several pfoducers’ or- 


ported their failure back to another big Utica 
meeting of delegates on October 27, 1926. 
Thereupon the convention named a new com- 
mittee not to represent the different marketing 
groups but instead to represent the meeting of 
assembled delegates at Utica. But the com- 
mittee did, however, consist of members from 
all of the milk marketing groups in the terri- 
tory. It is this second committee, known as 
the Milk Producers’ Program Committee on 
Unified Organization, that has made the most 
exhaustive study of the facts of the milk mar- 
ket that has ever been made to our knowledge 
and has had before it nearly everyone in East- 
ern United States who could make any con- 
tribution in the way of experience or facts. 
Members of the committee have sacrificed their 


Vital Importance 


throughout all the year, studying dairy condi- 
tions throughout the territory, and taking 
such action as they may deem advisable to 
better such conditions. It is expected also that 
the Advisory Board will go as far as possible 
in the discussion of the price of milk without 
violating the law. Expenses of this Advisory 
Board will be pro-rated among the various 
marketing groups according to their represen- 
tation on the Advisory Board. It is expected 
that the Advisory Board when organized will 
proceed with the recommendation of submit- 
ting the different milk marketing plans to all 
the dairymen as the first great step in bring- 
ing everybody together into one great general 

marketing organization. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST expects to print 
and discuss each one of the gen- 





eral marketing plans so that 














metropolitan market. 
The second recommendation 


Better Days for Dairymen 


dairymen may have full knowl- 
edge of what each plan proposes. 
The plan submitted by the Milk 





provided for submitting to every 
dairyman in the New York milk 
shed four plans for one big unified 
organization, and for asking each 
dairyman in a referendum to vote 
for the plan that he thinks is best. 
The four plans include the one 
recommended by the Program 
Committee, the Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue Cooperative Association plan, 
the Sheffield Producers’ plan, and 
the Unity Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Association plan. 

A committee on resolutions was 
appointed by the delegates and 
later brought in resolutions ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the 
dairymen to the Milk Producers’ 
Program Committee on Unified 
Organization, the members of 
which have worked so hard and 
so long to bring about unity. 

Another resolution recommend- 
ed that the Advisory Board 
should consist of the executive 
committees of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, 
Shefhield Producers’ Association, 
and the Unity Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation together with one addi- 
tional lay member from each of 
these organizations for each 
10,000 members or major fraction 
thereof which the organization 
has. The meeting left it to Peter 
G. Ten Eyck, Chairman of the 
Milk Producers’ Program Com- 


OT in many years have I been so encouraged with the outlook 

for the dairy industry in this milk shed as I was when the 
great meeting of delegates from all parts of the territory met in 
Utica and accepted and approved the recommendations of the Pro- 
gram Committee which are explained on this page. None of us 
can measure the importance to ourselves and to our children of 
these recommendations which, if followed, will at last bring prac- 
tically all the dairymen in the milk shed together on a working 
basis. I think the Committee has proceeded on exactly the right 
basis of learning “to creep before trying to walk”, by the appoint- 
ment first of an Advisory Board which after a time will surely find 
a way of still closer cooperation in one unified organization for all 
dairymen. The Advisory Board idea American Agriculturist has 
advocated for years. 

One thing is certain. The dairymen of this territory want to 
get together. This was evident in the several big Utica meetings 
of delegates, and I have found it evident as I travel about and talk 
with farmers over the entire milk shed. The Program Committee 
has laid some splendid foundations. Delegates representing all 
factions of dairymen have accepted these recommendations. NOW 
WOE UNTO THE MEN OR GROUP OF MEN WHO TRY 
TO STAND IN THE WAY OF WHAT DAIRYMEN WANT! 
It were better for such that “a millstone be tied about their necks 
and they be cast into the innermost depths of the sea”. The ime 
for throwing monkey wrenches into the machinery of cooperation 
in this milk shed is past! The time for animosities and bitter 
prejudices and for evil propaganda is past. Farmers are all in the 
same game, in the same boat, trying to get a living price for their 
product. Those selfish, evil or mistaken ones among us who have 
been rocking the boat are going to be thrown overboard. 

The Milk Producers’ Program Committee has done one of the 
greatest jobs for dairymen ever accomplished. Let us then rally 
around these recommendations and do our part to see that they 
are carried out to the end that the absurd and ridiculous fighting 
among our organizations and among ourselves in the milk business 
in this territory shall cease, and that a New Day shall dawn for 
every good dairyman and his family in the New York milk shed.— 


Producers’ Program Committee 
on Unified Organization has al- 
ready been thoroughly discussed 
in our June 25th issue, Page 5, by 
Mr. Charles A. Taylor, the Secre- 
tary. We are printing below, 
however, the actual plan as rec- 
ommended article by article. We 
hope that you will save this issue, 
or cut out this plan, because you 
will be certain to want to refer 
to it from time to time as this 
whole matter is discussed in the 
future. Here it is: 


Fundamental No. 1—“Properly 
Organized” 


Article No. 1-—The object of this 
association, primarily, is to provide a 
guaranteed, all the year, daily, market 
for all the milk produced by its mem- 
bers. 

Article No. 2—To encourage more 
sanitary methods of production and 
more economical procedure in receiv- 
ing and marketing milk by eliminating 
duplications of receiving plants and 
other vehicles of distribution. 

Article No, 3—To build a large or- 
ganization upon the merits of a popu- 
lar and generally accepted plan 
whereby all operations can be advan- 
tageously systematized and all bur- 
dens, costs and benefits incident there- 
to can be equitably distributed among 
its members on a basis of quantities 
of milk delivered. 

Aritcle No. 4—To fairly distribute, 
subject to grade, transportation costs 
and such other differentials as are 
equitable according to the judgment 
of its board of directors, all the net 


mittee, and Charles A. Taylor, the 
Secretary of the Committee, to 


E. R. Eastman. 


proceeds from sales, it being under- 
stood that this association shall be in- 





submit the resolutions and recom- 





mendations to the different milk 
organizations, and to arrange if possible for 
the first meeting of the Advisory Board. 

The meeting was enthusiastic from start to 
finish and the spirit and desire to get together 
was pronounced. There was a great deal of 
praise and commendation for the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Program Committee whose members 
have worked so hard to learn the facts about 
milk marketing in this territory in order to 
have a proper foundation for practical recom- 
mendations for unified organization. The rec- 
ommendations follow months of determined 
efforts of dairymen in all groups to find a plan 
for general cooperation. The movement for 
uniting dairymen started with a mass meet- 
ing called by the Farm Bureau in Jefferson 
County in January, 1926. This spread 


} 


throughout the north country and finally 
throughout the state and resulted in a dele- 
gates’ meeting on March 3, at Utica and the 
appointment of a Committee of Eleven to draft 
plans for uniting dairymen, 

This first committee made a hard effort to 
get together, but failed in agreement and re- 


own time and paid their own expenses at con- 
ference after conference extending over many 
months, and as a result they have made a 
contribution whose importance is so great that 
we cannot even estimate it at this time and 
for which every dairyman in the entire terri- 
tory will be deeply grateful. 

The most impertant immediate recommenda- 
tion is that for an Advisory Board, a sugges- 
tion that AmerIcAN AGrIcuLTURIST has recom- 
mended forthree or four years. It is the first 
big step in general cooperation. It provides 
a plan whereby representatives of the differ- 
ent organizations can work together and know 
each other and learn to forget their differ- 
ences, all of which is necessary before there 
can be any general union of all the organiza- 
tions. 

This Advisory Board will deal with prob- 
lems of mutual interest to dairymen in the 
New York milk shed such as duplication of 
dealers’ plants, so far as practical, protecting 
the industry in matters of legislation, devising 
plans for adequate production of milk 


corporated as a non-stock, non-profit 
organization under the cooperative 
statutes of the State of New York. 

Article No. 5—To conduct investigation and sup- 
ply information to members concerning marketing 
conditions and trade demands in order that the con- 
suming public may be adequately and satisfactorily 
supplied at all seasons of the year without encour- 
aging excessive surplus production. 

Article No. 6—To cultivate a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and cooperation among its members. 

Article No. 7—To hire, buy, sell and control such 
buildings and other real and personal property as 
may be needed in the conduct of its operation and 
especially to provide facilities whereby surplus milk 
during periods when the supply of milk exceeds 
trade demands for same in fluid form may be con- 
verted into such forms of merchantable milk products 
as can be most profitably marketed. It being under- 
stood that it is not the purpose of this association to 
own and operate plants where dealers will bear the 
burden of ownership and operation in a manner not 
detrimental to the interests of this association or its 
members. 

Article No. 8—To perform any service calculated 
to promote the prosperity of all dairymen who avail 
themselvés of membership therein. « 


Fundamental No. 2—“Membership” 
(With membership available to actual organiza- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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CHICKS 











WE RAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING CHICKS 
from our bigh class Heavy Laying Flocks to Thousand: of 


— ee pleased customers and rendering Full Satisfaction. WE 
CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU IW 1927. Flocks AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 
We ship C. 0. D. 100 500 1000 

S& C. White, Brown, Bef & Black Leghorns, Anconas ...... eeeeeeeeeeceececes+ $4.50 $8.00 $38.00 $72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Bik. Mimorcas ....ccceeeecceeeeeee 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Bef Orpingtons, White & Buff Mimoreas ..... seeeeececeeeeess 625 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Barron Wh. Leghorns, impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks (Pe- 33) seececcececeeess 675 13.00 60.00 110.00 
Extra Qeallty Barron White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed na seuaiinehepeietwecnen 4.75 9.00 43.00 80.00 
Light Mixed, 50, $3.75; 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, "$62. White Pekin Ducklings 20¢ eath.. We can ship your 


ehicks C. 0. D. 
@irect from this ad and save time. 


You can pay the postman when you receive them plus the postage. 
Ref.—Commercial Bank. 


Get our Free Catalog or order 


20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 





lve extra 


QUALITY BABY CHICK 


e@lth every box of one hundred ordered 





ehicks 


given free of charge 


hite, Brown, Bef, Black $10 per 100, 
pecan Preeti $90 per 1000 
Rocks, Keds, Minorcas, “‘Anconas .. .14 per 100 
Bell Orpingtons, White Wyandotts ..16 per 100 
Broiler chicks, odds and ends, left overs . 8 per 100 
Lower prices on larger quantities Our chicks are hatched 
from healthy, free range breeders that live, grow and lay 
Incubators hatching daily all year around with thousands 
en hand for immediate delivery Postage prepaid Live 
@elivery guaranteed Custom hatching Send for folder or 
eall at our bitchery and make your own selection from 
the thousands in our brooders Inspection Invited, 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY 




















305 Main St., Hackensack, W. J. Phone 1604" er 337. 
BABY CHICKS Setcit'7 tt bo oon of 
incubation from high class 
bred-to-lay stock. White, Brown, Buff Leghoras, An- 
eonas, $9.50 per 100; Barred, Buff Rocks, Black Mi- 
poreas, $11.50 per 100; White Rocks, White Wyan- 
éottes, $12.50 per 100: Heavy Broilers, $9.00 per 
100; Light Broilers, $7 ~e ber 100. Wr! te for prices 
on 500 and 1000 jot bene iy 0 add 25¢ 
to order. Safe delive el post 
MUNDA POULTRY FARM, “Sea 4 UNDA nN. Y. 
Member of the International Baby Chick iation 
ig CHICKS 25 50 100 
Cc. W. Leghorns ......$2.50 $4.50 $8.00 
2 d Rocks conwnes 2.75 5.00 9.00 
Reds & Wy: indottes ee 5.50 10.00 
SOG cavecncsece 2.25 4.00 7.00 
Special Prices on Larger Lots. Free R: ange 


De Circular 
LONG'S. RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Box 12, ° ° 


Millerstown, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS 
c 


White & Brown Leghorns 
‘ C. Barred Rocks 
Mixed Chicks 
Reduction on large amount. 100 
from acdvertisement or write for fr 


+ te “a ee VALLEY HATCHERY 











BABY CHICKS C.0.D/ 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail your order. Pay after you 
get chicks From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected 
ond culled flocks. Live delivery guaranteed. 

Prices on: 25 50 100 
S. C. White Leghorns ..........$2.50 $4.50 $8.00 
S. ©. Brown Leghorns .........+ 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Barred Piymouth Rocks ........ 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Rhode fsland Reds .......00005- 3.00 5.50 -00 
White Piymouth Rocks .......... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes .........006. 3.50 6.50 12.00 
ined all —— eebibasnaces 2.50 4.50 8.00 

! ving full particulars free on request. 
NITTANY VALLEY. HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Range frocks 


er 100 

S. C. White and Brown Leghorns ....$8.00 
S. C. Barred Rocks and Reds 10.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chicks ...........6. 7.00 
Ss. Cc. W. L. Direct Wyckoff Strain ..15.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1000 lots. 
109% Prepaid Sate Delivery Guaranteed 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM 
Rich‘ie'd, Pa. - - Box No. 


161 





PULLETS: REDUCED PRICES 
S. ©. Eng. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, & Anconas, 
Even sized, healthy, and well developed. 

8 whs., 75¢; 10 whs., 85¢; 12 whs., 95e. 

Also 12 wks. old White Rocks at $1.00. 

BOS HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich., R. 2 A 





Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, 
Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, 


G as, Bantams, 
hn low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TEL FORD, PA. 


LONG’S LARGE TYPE ENGLISH 
$7.00 per 100 


Ducks, 


T ARGE STOCK Fine 
; 8 Eges 





FS ie es. S. C. White Leghorns 
 & GB Ge cctcccss 9.00 per 100 
S. C. Barred P. Rocks .... 9.00 per 100 
. Heavy Mxd, $8.00; Lt. Mxd 6.00 per 100 
eal Postpaid live arrival & Sat. Guar. 


| TURKEY RIDGE HATCHERY, MILLERSTOWN, PA., 8. 3 























RB. F. D. Ne. McAlisterville, Pa 
* ) 40,000 Weekly. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 
tA Postpaid to your door 50 100 400 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns ..$4.00 $7.00 $28.00 
JULY & AUGUST PRICES 50 100 1000 White. Barred & Buif Rocks 550 10.00 40.00 
Ferris Strain White Wh. Wyanc Reds, Blk. Minoreas 5.59 10.00 40.00 
Leghort $1.00 $7.00 $60.00] put Orpingtor tuff Minoreas 6.50 12.00 48.00 
C Shelleys Br. Leghorns 4.50 8.00 70.00) Anconas & HEAVY MIXED 4.50 8.00 323.00 
vi Basoms Barred Rox 5.00 1.00 & | Mived. Odds & Ends 3.50 6.50 26.00 
cre’ ~ Rhode Island Red 5.00 899.00 = 80.00 Order from this ad, save time. Fine Free Catalog. 
Black Minorea p00 11-00 100.001 GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 58 BUCYRUS, OHIO 
an ! 00 00 6 ) 
a Pallets Rd each Special hat and 
id rantes H JUNE PRICES 25 50 100 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM. RICHFIELD, PA Chicks S. C. W. Leghorns ..$2.25 $4.00 $7.00 
S. C. B. Rocks . ~ mee 5.00 9.00 
$ B © GO ccccceccccccce 3.00 5.50 10.00 
GS  ccccccccvcceceseseceess 2.25 4.00 7.00 
a Mixed Chicks 7¢ | Special prices on larger lots. 10056 live delivery, post 
S. C. W. Leghorns 7e | sid. Circular free. CLEAR SPRING — ra 8. 
1c S jarred Rocks 9¢ | Leister, Prop., McAlisterville, Pa., RB. F. DO. 
R. I. Red 208 | 7 
age Price on 500 lots and up Sate delivery guaran- C. White Leghorns 7e. Barre 
u can order direct from this adverti t. or ack | CHICKS ; Rocks Se. Light mixed 6c. Heavy 8c. 
hes free ular 100% Delivery, postpaid. 
c. P. LEISTER, R. Wo. 2, McALISTERVILLE, PA. | L. E. STRAWSER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 
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We seo m rhe Round, Metal Brooder Houses. 


The Martin Steel Products Company 
Dept. 322 Manstield, Ohio 
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Dairymen Vote to Unite 


(Continued from page 5) 


tions operating in the territory com- 
monly known as the New York Milk 
Shed.) 

Article No. 1—Only such actual pro- 
ducers of milk as are conforming to the 
sanitary regulations of this association, 
the Board of Health rules of the city 
and the laws of the state where the milk 
is produced or is to be marketed shall 
be eligible to membership. Also it is 
understood that the membership shall 
be exercised through written contract 
conforming to all regulations of this or- 
ganization. 

Article No, 2—Producers organiza- 
tions, whose officials have legal author- 
ity to enter into such written agreement 
may become members of this association 
through the execution of the member- 
ship contract by its duly authorized exe- 
cutives. 

Members to be Producers 


Article No. y individual own- 
ing an interest in milk that is to be de- 
livered to this association for the pur- 
pose of marketing, whether farm tenant 
farm owner, or otherwise investor, shall 
be considered an actual milk producer. 

Article No. 4—Whenever a member 
of this association ceases to be an ac- 
tual producer of milk for a period of 
six months, his membership will termi- 

hate by default. Any member through 
written notice to the association may 
withdraw therefrom during the month 
of February of any year, such withdraw- 
al to become effective on the first day 
of April next following, subject to any 
indebtedness either party may have to 
the other. The association shall have 
a similar right to cancel the contract of 
a producer. 

Article No. 5—The association shall at 
all times be under the control of its 
members through representatives of 
their choice. For the purpose of such 
control and representation the several 
groups of members delivering milk to 
separate recciving stations shall organ- 
ize themselves into local bodies. Each 
local body shall elect its own officers 
and its 





representatives to attend the 
meetings of its district organization. In 
all local matters each member shall 


have one vote and each district repre- 
sentative of a local body shall have as 
many votes in his district organization 
as there were members attending the 
local meeting at which he was chosen 
to represent them 

Th annual meeting of each local body 


for the election of its officers shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of Decem- 
ber each year and written notices for 


all its regular and special meetings shall 
be mailed by its proper officer to all its 
members at least five days prior there- 
to stating the time, place and object of 
such meeti 


Territory Divided Into Districts 


Article No. 6—For the purpose of in- 
itial organization the territory common- 
ly known as the New York Milk Shed 
throughout which the operations of this 
organization are contemplated shall be 
divided into representative districts of 
convenient size, in order to assure con- 
trol of the organization by its members 
at all times. 

All local units in each district shal] be 
represented by their chosen director. 

rhe board of directors of this asso- 
ciation by a two-thirds vote shall have 
authority from time to time to make 
alterations of said districts to meet in- 
creasing demands of the fluid milk mar- 
kets. 


ngs. 


_Article No. 7—District organization. 
The representatives of the local units 
shall be the governing bodies of their 


respective districts and shall determine 
qualifications and voting strength of 
their membtts 

They shall elect a secretary and such 
other officers as they may determine es- 
sential. 

In order that the director may be at 
all times advised concerning the desires 
of individual members through their ap- 
pointed delegates and in order also that 
members may be well informed in the 
affairs of the association, directors shall 
report monthly to the representatives of 
the local bodies. 

Article No. 8—Election of directors. 
In each district in which a director is to 
be elected, meetings of local bodies 
shall be called on the last Saturday of 


April and at such meetings a vote may 


be taken to indicate the choice of the 
members present for a director to repre- 
sent their district. 

If such a vote is taken the secretary 
of the meeting shall certify the result 
thereof to the district governing body 
and in any event he shall certify to 
such body the number of members pres- 
ent at such local meeting. 

A meeting of such governing body 
shall be held on the following second 
Tuesday in May and such meeting shall 
elect a chairman, a secretary and then 
proceed to elect a director. 

The attending representatives of local 
organizations shall on each ballot taken, 
cast a number of votes equal to the 
number of members certified to have 
been in attendance at their respective 
local meetings as aforesaid. 

If the delegate received specific in- 
structions at the local meeting, which 
appointed him, he shall at least carry 
out such instructions on the first ballot 
taken. . 

A majority of the total number of 
votes cast shall determine the election 
of a director. 

The secretary of such meeting shall 
certify the result of such election to the 
general secretary of this association, 
stating the full name and address of the 
director so elected. 

Directors so chosen shall represent 
the members of their respective districts 
and shall constitute the Board of Di- 
rectors of this association. Each direc- 
tor shall be entitled to one vote on such 
board, 

Directors shall hold office until their 
successors have been elected. Vacancies 
in the office of director may be filled 
for the unexpired term upon the call of 
a special meeting of the district govern- 
ing board for such purpose. 

Article No. 9—The association. The 
directors of the several districts shall 
be the governing body of the association 
and a majority of them shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Directors shall be entitled to receive 
compensation for their services at the 
rate of $10 per day and necessary ex 
penses when absent from their homes on 
duties of the association 


The Board of Directors shall elect its 
own officers, manage all buSincss affairs 
of the association and arrange all neces- 


sary regulations appertaining to its officers 
and employes. 

The Board of Directors shall require all 
officers and employes having custody of 
funds or property belonging to this as- 
sociation to execute satisfactory surety 
company bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties and premium 
expenses therefor shall be borne by this 
association. 

Immediately organization of 


upon the 


the Board of Directors, they shall by lot 
divide themselves into classes of eight 
members each, arranging for the term 
of office for class No. 1 to expire in one 
year, class No. 2 to expire in two years 
and class No. 3 to expire in three years 
and thereafter their successors shall each 
be elected for a term of three vears 

Article No. 10—Fiscal year. The fiscal 
year of this association shal! begin on 
the first day of April and terminate on 
the last day of March. 

Article No. 11—Annual mecting. The 
Board of Directors shall designate the 
time and places, always located within 


the New York Milk Shed territory, where 
annual and special meetings of this asso- 
ciation shall be from time to time held. 

Each local organization shall be entitled 
to send one representative to any annual 
or special meeting of the association and 
each representative shall be entitled to 
one vote. 

Fundamental No. 


“Employing a classified price plan for 
the sale of milk and its products.” 

Article No. 1—Realizing that violent 
fluctuations in the price of milk are detri- 
mental both to producers and consumers, 
a classified price plan for the sale of milk 
and its products will be adopted by this 
association for the purpose of stabilizing 
markets for the same. 


Fundamental No. 4 


payment plan subject to 


“Equalizing 
” 


grade and differentials. 

Article No. 1—In order that the bene- 
fits derived through this organization may 
be equally distributed among its members, 
all receipts from the sale of milk products 
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terrible flood of live poultry when prices 
would all to pieces. Indications are 
that broilers will sell anywhere from 20 
to 28c, the top price being paid for 2 
pounders. Colored selling any- 
where from 35 to 4oc. Fowls will sell 
on previous level Leghorns gencrally 
around 20c with colored stock up to 2§c. 
The volume of live poultry that has 
been arriving at the markets is being taken 
as an indication that many are losing con- 
fidence in the poultry game and are draw- 


go 


- te 
stock 1S 


Ss, 
1 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily by 
American Agriculturist for your benefit, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 


time). 











ing out due to the extreme ly low pr ices for 
eggs. This has been especially true out 
n the West 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
th ig once June 29, 
(At Chicage June 28 June 21 1926 
Wheat + bindciiea 1.4234 1.464% 1.32 
Corn (Jaty) <cccccese 1.0034 1.00! -69'g 
Oats (July) .....-.-. 472 -48!/5 .373%4 
CASH GRAINS June 29, 
(At New York) June 28 June 21 1926 
Wheat. No. 2 Red 1.5554 1.6044 1.68 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.16% 1.15 845, 
Oats. NO. 2 ..ccccees -60'4 -60!% 49 
FEEDS June 26, 
(At Buffalo) June 25 June 18 1926 
Gr’d Oats ...cccces, 34.50 36.00 30.50 
Sp’e Bran ..ccrceces 28.50 31.50 24.00 
ee GD. décccavceas 31.00 33.00 26 50 
Stand’d Mids ...... 31.00 33.00 24.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 36.00 37.00 31.00 
Flour Mids ........ 35.50 35.50 30.50 
Red Ded ...ccccsccs 44.00 41.00 33.50 
Wh. Hominy ....... 38.25 38.50 28.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 38.75 38.50 28.00 
Gore Weal ..ccssess 41.00 42.00 30.50 
Gluten Feed ...... 38.50 38.50 37.75 
Gituton Meal 48.50 48.50 47.25 
36% C. S. Meal 39.50 39.50 36.00 
41% C. S. Meal 43.00 43.00 38 50 
43% C. S. Meal ....45.00 45.00 40.00 
344% O. P. Linseed 
Meal 46.00 46.50 47.00 
/ e ( ns are thos t} fecal 
F market ar Ks ¢ B. I y 
e retorted f wcek ttcr f v } 
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POTATO MARKET SLIGHTLY 
EASIER 
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a the Latent Eastern Markets 


is selling from $33 to $35 a ton which 
is about equivalent to the of fancy 
alialfa hay. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market has shown an- 
other gain over last week, very choicest 
veal calves selling at $15 per hundred as 
the extreme Ho wever, most of the 
arrivals are sclling anywhere from $13 to 
$14.50 with culls doy... as low as $o. 

The steer market is steady. Choice lines 
are selling at $i2.50 to $13.25. Anything 
that classes as medium up to choice has 
been selling anywhere from $10.75 to 
$11.40. Common stock is as low as $09. 

3ulls have been in fairly active demand 
and a steady market when prices have ad- 
vanced slightly over the past week. Heavy 
state bolognas at $6.75 to $7 with light 
weights to medium weights at $5 to $6.75, 
common stock down as low as $4. 

The demand for cows has been hardly 


price 


top. 


more than moderate. H«.vy fat states 
are a little lower than they were last 
week, ling from $5.50 to $6, medium 
fats $4 to $4.75. Cutters $4 to $5, can- 
ners $2.50 to $3.50, reactors $3 to $6. 

The live lamb market is cones gular, The 
demand is active on a lower price level. 
Choice spring lambs have been selling up 


to $15.25. Most of the sales have been 
from $13.50 to $14.50, culls selling as low 


as $10 per ewt. 


The hog market is steady at $10.25 to 
$10.75 for stock up to 105 pounds. Weights 


averaging from 175 to 200 from $9.75 to 


$10 with heavier weights down to $o.25. 





Western New York Grape Crop 
Expected Small 





HE grape crop in Western New York 

for 1927 will probably be shorter than 
normally, says Dr. G. F. Warren, agri- 
cultural economist at Cornell University 
here. The summer of 1026 was both cold 
and wet and the past March was ecx- 
ceptionally warm Based on past ex- 
perience, he says, these fa indicate a 
small crop. 

Three weather factors influence the 
price of grapes. These a the daté oft 
the last killing frost in the spring: the 
July and August temperatures during the 
preceding year; and the rainfall during 
June, July, and August of the previous 
summer. Most important of these face 
tors is the date of the last killing frost 
in the spring, for a late frost reduces the 
set of grapes and thereby reduces thé crop. 

Past experiences indicate that the most 
favorable conditions are high temperzture 
and low rainfall during the previous sum- 
mer for then the vines mature earlier and 
more plant food is stored in them. The 
result is that the vines are not likely to 
be injured by winter weather, and they 
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k Ww ing season. 


are to produce a good crop the 


Madison Square Poultry Show 
Dates Changed 


Whee premium list for the Mad 
son Square Growing Pouitry Show 
announces the dates of the sh lan- 
uarg 4-8, 1928. Mr. D Lincoln Orr, Sere 
retary-Treasurer of the show states that 
the dates have heen changed » J 1 y 
18-22. This change was made in order to 
avoid a conflict with the dat of the 
Boston show 
Lancaster Wins Fight for TB 
" Tested Milk 
E lhe city of Lancaster, Pa., has re- 
cently won its fight for milk from 
tuberculin tested cows. The Supreme 
Court recently handed down a decision 
holding legal an ordinance which requires 
that milk used in that city shall come from 
cows free from tuberculosis. 
The chief objections to sunflower as 


compared with corn as a silage crop are 
lower palatability, unfavorable effect on 
the succeeding crop. lack of uniformity 
and mechanical difficulties experienced 
in handling the crop. 
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The Farm News 


Two Thousand Youngsters At College For Junior Field Days 


NYONE who can attend Junior Field 

Days at New York State College of 
Agriculture and come away without an 
optomistic view for the future of New 
York State agriculture is an incurable 
pessimist. It is an inspiring sight to see 
nearly two thousand boys and girls as- 
sembled in Bailey Hall or to see them en- 
gaged in the activities of the week such 
as instruction periods, judging contests and 
the recreational features which are pro- 
vided for their entertainment. 


Approximately two «thousand Junior 
Project workers attended the Sixth 
Annual field days from June 22-24. Mon- 


roe County led in total number with 265 
in attendance. Chenango County was sec- 
ond with a registration of 177, while Che- 
mung County was third with 166. Wed- 
nesday was mainly taken up by registra- 
tions and assignments to rooms. In the 
afternoon guides were provided to ex- 
plain the uses of the various buildings and 
the points of interest about the campus 
while in the evening the first large as- 
sembly took place in Bailey Hall with 
Professor W. J. Wright, State Club 
Leader as Chairman. Thursday and Fri- 
day forenoons the club members were di- 
vided into groups and given instruction 
jn various places by members of the Col- 
lege Staff. 

An interesting feature of the assembly 
in Bailey Hall on Thursday afternoon was 
“The Straw Man”. Miss Vera Crea, who 
is Home Editor of the Dairymen’s League 
News directed a number of Tompkins 
County 4-H Club girls in this play which 
was enthusiastically received. We under- 
stand that this play is to be made avail- 
able to farm groups who may wish to use 
it. Thursday evening a number of the 
counties put on “stunts”. Lack of time 
caused a few to be postponed until Friday 
afternoon. 


Contests Attract Attention 


A number of contests were provided, 
some of a purely recreational nature while 
ot s of a more serious nature. <A speed 
ball tournament occurred Thursday fore- 
noon under the direction of J. A. Rey- 
nolds, Assistant State Club Leader. Teams 
of nine from each county competed in this 
event. The final contest was played by 
the teams from Livingston County and 
(Chenango County and was won by Liv- 
ingston County by a score of 6-5. 

fessor Willman had charge of a 
milking contest on Thursday afternoon. 
The people who regularly milked the 
cows used in the contest were timed for 
two successive milkings previous to the 
contest and the amount of milk weighed. 
The amount of milk secured by the Con- 
testants was checked against this with the 
result that Marshal Beibly, Oneida County ; 
Earl Comstock, Oswego; Clarence Hen- 
derson, Florence Moulton, St. 
Lawrence and Edward Elston of Orange 
were the first five winners in the order 
named. Sixteen club members competed. 


Otsego; 


The live stock judging contest drew the 
attention of a large number of boys as 
well as a few girls on Friday afternoon. 
This contest was also in charge of Pro- 
fessor Willman. Those who took part in 
the cow judging contest judged three 
rings of Holsteins, Jerseys, and Guern- 
seys with four animals in each ring. An- 
other group judged sheep and swine. 

Sixty-one youngsters took part in the 
dairy cow judging. The ten winners in 
order of placing were as follows: Morti- 
mer Brooks of Chenango County; Eliza- 
beth Baum, St. Lawrence County; Wm. 
Bale, Schuyler County; Leo Appleby, Al- 
bany County; Grace Moulton, St. Law- 
rence County; Nelson Houck, Cayuga 
County; Byron Culver, Cayuga County; 
Fred Inman, Chenango County; Gerald 
Lanphere, Chenango County; Marshall 
Beilby, Oneida County. 

Eleven contestants judged sheep. The 
winners were Melvin Olmstead of On- 
tario County who took first’ place and his 
brother Clarence who took second; Ralph 
Webster of Cayuga County took third. In 
the swine judging contest Frank Hollier 
of Onondaga County was first, Thomas 
Hollier second and George Lynch of On- 
ondaga County, third. There were ten 
contestants. 

Poultry Judging 

Mrs. L. E. Dawley of the Poultry De- 
partment had charge of a poultry judging 
contest on Friday afternoon. Twenty-one 
boys and girls took part in this contest 
which consisted of judging six classes of 
Rocks, Reds and Leghorns consisting of 
four birds in each class. The first five 
places in the contest were won as fol- 


lows: Richard Goodwin, Chenango 
County; Joseph Morrissey, Livingston 
County; Lawrence Rowden, Monroe 
County; Theodore Hubbard, Chenango 


County and Wilbur Ahrns of Monroe 
County. . 

The final assembly occurred Friday 
evening with Dr. Cornelius Betten as 
Chairman. A report of the Washington 
4-H Club Camp was given and a very 
impressive candle lighting ceremony was 
held by representatives from each county 
present. 


Guests Well cared For 


Very careful and elaborate plans were 
made by the College for the safe and en- 
joyable entertainment of their young 
guests. Thc boys and girls were assigned 
to various college dormitorics and were 
assigned to one of the various cafeterias 
for their meals. A full program was ar- 
ranged so that the youngsters would get 
the greatest possible value from the trip, 
yet the program did not entirely consist 
of instruction but o: recreation and of 
trips about the University grounds con- 
ducted by guides who could not only di- 
rect the boys and girls to the points of 
particular interest but could explain the 
significance of things. Anyone at the 
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Some of the contestants In the Milking Contest at the Junior Field Day at Cor- 
mell. The prize winners are: First, Marshall Beilby, Oneida County, (extrtme left). 


Second, Earl Comstock, Oswego County, 


County, (fifth from left in back row). 


(second from right, 
Clarence Henderson, Otsego County, (sixth from left, back row). 
Moulton, St. Lawrence County, (milking the cow). 


back row). Third, 
Fourth, Florence 
Fifth, Edward Elston, Orange 


Field Days could see these boys and girls 
in attendance, realizing fully that they 
were enjoying themselves to the fullest 
degree. 

I asked a number of boys if they were 
having a good time and without exception 
their faces lighted up and they said they 
surely were. I also asked a number of 
boys whether they had attended Field 
Days before and in a majority of cases 
this proved to be their, first trip to the 
State College. We imagine that the boys 
and girls reached home tired but happy 
and that many of them were already plan- 
ning to take the trip to the Field Days 
next year. 





North Country News Notes 
A NICE rain over part of the North 

country this week end has _ helped 
crops in gencral, both by softening the 
hard crust and by the water which was 
being needed. Corn is starting at last 
although the cool nights are not very con- 
ducive to rapid growth. Oats are in all 
stages of development from just coming 
up to a foot high, all depending on when 
they were planted and the kind of ground 
they were planted on. 

Hay still looks about the same as two 
weeks ago—very spotted with here a good 
piece of new seeding and there an old 
meadow that has very little. An assessor 
of one of the North Country towns told 
me last week that he in company with 
the other assessors had been over several 
farms lately and found that old meadows 
were in bad shape. 

** * 

HE change in the selling of cheese on 

the Gouverneur Cheese Board from 
price fixing to the auction system does not 
seem to have met with general approval. 
At each of the first two meetings only 
the cheese from onc factory has been of- 
fered, the others still selling direct to the 
buyers at prices said to range somewhat 
lower than was brought by the cheese sold 
by auction which was 23% on Saturday 
last. 

A new angle has been added through 
the reviving of the old Canton Board of 
trade and the understanding that in the 
future cheese will be sold there as well as 
at Gouverneur. Just how this will work 
out still remains to be seen. It seems to 
be the idea of a good many that the 
auction: system of buying cheese is ideal 
from the theoretical standpoint. However 
this was tried at Watertown some time 
ago, and did not function satisfactorily 
due, according to reports, to the buyers 
agreeing in advance that they would not 
bid against each other on different lots, 
each deciding which they would take. This 
defeated the competitive basis. 

* » - 

= the meeting and annual picnic of 

the St. Lawrence County Cheese Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association last Sat- 
urday, milk and milk production and mar- 
keting came in for most of the discus- 
sion given during the period of speech 
making. Among those who spoke were 
J. A. Coulter, secretary of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association; M. H. 
Streeter, County President of the same 
organization, and C. S. Wicks, President 
of the St. Lawrence Cheese Association. 

This association marketed thousands of 
dollars worth of cheese for the members 
last year at a considerably higher price 
according to reports than would have been 
received otherwise. The Dairymen’s 
League men at the picnic made two propo- 
sitions for future consideration. One was 
that the League would purchase the milk 
from all the factories that could pass the 
necessary inspections of plant and dairies 
at Class one prices according to zoning 
and other differentials for the months of 
October, November, December and Jan- 
uary. The other one considered a basis 
of buying for a straight six months be- 
ginning on November first. 

Be all this as it may, the milk business 
of the North Country is certainly stirring 








The Product of Milking 
Machine Specialists 


HE success of the Universal Nat- 

ural Milker is due to the fact that 
it is the product of milking machine 
specialists. We make nothing but milk- 
ers and milking machine equipment. 
All our resources, time, energy, and 
inventive ability are concentrated on 
the one job of making milking machines 
as good as they can be made! 
Today there are more than 35,000 
Universal Milkers in daily use, milking 
over % of a million cows twice daily. 
Think of a dairy herd like that—and 
then think of the job of milking these 
cows! Think, also, of cutting the milk- 
ing labor bill in half—and of produc- 
ing milk of maximum purity and 
cleanliness. That’s what Universal 
Milkers are doing. 
We'd like to send you catalog which tells all 
about Universal Milkers. Write for your copy. 
The Universal Milking Machine Co. 

an Dept. AA., 

\ Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Perfect silage with 


a Globe Silo 


ONLY the Globe has the extension 
roof, an exclusive feature, which 
reduces the cost per ton capacity 
to its lowest terms. No waste un- 
filled space after silage settles. 
It offers the cheapest way to 
handle your corn crop. Made of 
selected Canadian spruce and 
Douglas fir with double 
splines, sealed joints 
and adjustable doors, 
it is absolutely air-tight 
and lasts a lifetime. A 
Globe Silo increases the 
value of your farm, the 
milk yield of your cows 
and farm profits. 

Write today for the name 
of our representative in your 
community and catalog; 
tanks, tubs, ensilage cutters, 
stanchions, etc. 

GLOBE SILO CO. 
Box F Unadilla, N. ¥. 
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up farmers and businessmen alike, both 
cheese and fluid situations being much dis- 
cussed. Today a number have journeyed 
down to Utica to hear and discuss the re- 
ports that are being made there. Rumors 
this morning are that a compromise plan 
was written out by the Milk Producers 
Program Committee on Unified Organiza- 
tion, last night to supplant the report as 
originally worked out.—W. I. Roe. 

Epitor’s Note:—See article on 
Milk Meeting on Page 5. 


Utica 
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cA Women’s Community Club 


Communny Lite Is Either Enriched or Impoverished by What Goes On Within It 





AF rER ul vities over Painted furniture should be dusted with 
ind our Red ¢ 3 s ved regular a waxed cotton eloth each day. At longer 
work our cot organ 1a Home intervals, a cloth that is freshly moistened 
B su under tl County Hon Bu- with liquid wax should be used. 
reau for our | munity Club, and from To wash furniture, make a suds of 
the start it has been a ilkali free soap and soft water. Wash 
We t ) mder " liture with this, rinse in clear 
tl +¥ i < i xtra water and wipe dry. Alkali will injure 
meetings for those v » not care for the finish of almost any wood. To clean 
t pt t 1 to make it more so ak furniture, wipe with a cloth dampened 


] his is a 1 country commu turpentine A cream made of beeswax 
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vided no cracks are left through which 
moths may enter. If corners of boxes are 
broken, they should have strips of paper 
pasted over the break. 

Cedar chests tand shavings are not as 
effective as they have been thought to be. 
They kill only the young lavrae but not 
the old ones nor eggs nor moths. Naph- 
thalene proved to be the cheapest and best 
for moths; it may be used either 
Many of the other 
have proved en- 


repellent 
as flakes or balls. 


household preventives 





























ity with 1 t 1 n 1 ey ine may also be used on oak. 

' " +; , 4 tT aetiye 2T I" > 
two activ ‘ \\ ie t al make this cream, cover chipped bees- ° rely inc ffectual. BUT the best preven- 
, : ' » small as it of turpentine, tive of all is to put clothes away clean 
c] 1 dates, ‘ 1 hen jar in a pan of water and free frog eggs or larvae, and then 
all other t nd heat until the wax melt Care must protect them from further attack. 

\W n handling turpentine near a — ane RNR 
have 1 « t \dd pentine until the mixture Don’t Spank 
city d creamy Apply to oak with Ss‘ \NKING is not the best discipline 
Ve hada “Beau ilist to lectus a linen cloth and polish with a soft cloth. because it is not the natural result 
ana «ae I ( I lor | W ds use a <¢ im made by of disobedience The secret of discipline 
, : i est \ il parts of shredded bees- is to let the child suffer the natural con- 
st | , ‘ 1a le st x x and castile soap with sequences of his act, or, if this is too 
full « t ] t Heat until melted in an severe, “n e punishment fit the 
W l had crime” in a rca- 
fa n s ynable way. 
from This is the ex- 
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va | f 3g | child-training ex- 
R 
to t ee i ; perts at the nurs- 
and ¢ 1 { 21 ym | B | 22 ery school of the 
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th ' a | DY State College of 
} 5 . ° 
ple in t } Home Economics 
q ae 
think Ry a: at Ithaca, N. Y. 
worth bf \ B} if Before punish- 
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ce I by Pi college says that 
it . Se ate 
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\ ti 4 find out whether 
“ ) 3 the misdeed was 
( d f § 
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{ e 
br re tr Bf tentional. If ac- 
* 1S 
BY Ra cidental, the child 
al I 4 
iso, Cy i should be treated 
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' Pad PORE PO wilh in cxpres- 
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We know h They are stamped on fine quality striped dimity, and are 18x36 inches in size. We are ~*~ Se I 

on ' , quoting a very low price on these curtains at fifty cents per pr. postpaid. Be sure to state would be treated 
. : number of curtains desired when ordering. Add twenty-five cents to your order for our if he unwittingly 
we did for nal very omplete and beautifully illustrated Embroidery Book. Send all orders to the Em- ' “ 
ave neal broidery Dept., American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. does something 
ina’ ¢ tot 41 P ‘ P : ’ wrong, after 
many new ti t { \\ noe \ te t en e } Nactne } P . § water a ‘ be: : 
th otf , ; ; er 1 jar by placing ina pan Of water. which he should make an effort to repair 
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fa y | d oil or raw linseed oil To re punishment for sensitive children. Hard 
d tit +] 9 , on » dente tn ff iture lace a = ° aap 
cal upers ve dents in furniture, place a t blot- and fast rules of discipline cannot be set, 
=) sve ‘ 508 Ga s paper over dent, apply a hot iron to for discipline should be adapted to meet 
r ' Sand 10ug low the he —_ ae 
~~ ; adhea t iough to allow the heat to the individual child and the particular 

Vil day \ t t r in tting paper and steam the § cityation 
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’ , 1 er’s ink. For this reason from year to year hoping for better 
¥ , picture ction of the vepaper jg times when he can get the money to fix 
I bl ‘ things up. When the dairy farmer has 











to buy groceries with the $284 that 
ought to go into repairs to his build- 
ings, he is pretty nearly eating wood. 

In the hill sections of New York 
State, there are literally thousands of 
farms where the buildings have all been 
eaten up. Poor soils, poor roads and 
low prices for milk, have made it im- 
possible for the dairymen to feed his 
family and keep up the buildings, too. 
He stays on, eating up the buildings, 
until they are gone or until they be- 
come untenable and then the owner 
moves away and the farm goes back 
for taxes. That is one way of getting 
the equity, or a part of it, out of a farm 
that you cannot sell. Many a dairyman 
stays on while the buildings last. 

This is not true, of course, of the 
farmers who are located on the better 
There are two kinds of good soil 
in the central New York dairy sections, 
river valley soils and lime stone soils. 
On these better soils, the buildings are 
being kept up in fairly good repair and 
are painted. 


soils. 


The county agent in Herkimer coun- 
ty, New York, told me that a map of 
the county which showed where most 
of the farm buildings are painted would 
also be a good lime map of the county; 
that is, the good buildings are, by and 
large, located on the limestone 
Dairymen on such soils are not eating 
their buildings.—C. A. Taylor. 


soils. 





Crude oil is excellent for use on hard- 
wood or polished floors and is much 
cheaper than many inferior products 
bought as polishes.—L. M. T 





Delightfully Youthful 
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i on frock pat- 





Bows are much 
here they are nicely balanc 
tern No. 3032. The cl ms, georgette 
crepes, voiles, or celanese when made wp like 
this would make a charming dress for gwls 
or small women, The pattern cuts m sifes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 3%4 yards of 
3 inch ribbon. Price 13c. 
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How Do You Do? 


Like Other Fine Virtues, Manners Improve Through Constant Use 


® be easy and free from awkwardness 
[ in introducing one person to another 
is one mark of good breeding. The long, 
involved introductions which were once in 
vogue have become very simple forms in- 
deed nowadays. As a matter of fact, 
simplicity of speech and manner is always 
in better taste, anyhow. Of course, the 
established rule is that the man should 
be presented to the lady in just such simple 
form as this: “Mrs. Allen, let me present 
Mr. White” or “Mrs. Johns, may I intro- 
duce Mr. Cummins?” The awkward “Let 
me make your acquainted with” or ‘I want 
you to shake hands with” or just “Meet so- 
and-so” are not nearly so easy and dignified. 
If the man is in some high and dis- 
tinguished position, then the order of in- 
troduction is reversed and the lady is pre- 
sented to him. All unmarried women are 
presented to matrons, a younger married 
woman is presented to an older, but when 
two married women of about the same age 
are introduced, the introducer may get out 
of her dilemma neatly by saying “Mrs. 
Green, let me present Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Green.” An unmarried man 
is presented to the married one unless the 
bachelor happens to be noticeably the elder 
of the two. All men of whatever age are 
presented to high officials. 

When a girl introduces a friend to her 
parents she approaches her mother with 
something like this: “Mother, may I pre- 
sent Miss Lacy?” or “Mother, this is Mr. 
Edwards.” The friend is then introduced 
to the father. 

But where confusion and delay may be 
rather upsetting to a hostess is when a 
newcomer has to be introduced to a group 
of guests. The usual hand shake and the 
individual introduction may be shortened 
to “Mr. Amos—Miss Jones, Miss Roberts, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Long.” Ladies first, al- 
ways! Names should be clearly spoken 
to avoid embarrassment. If it can be 
avoided, too many should not be introduced 
the chances are that no names 


at once, as 
will be remembered. But it is more em- 
barrassing to omit introductions where 


people are thrown together as guests. 

In acknowledging the introduction it is 
not so much what is said as how it is done. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Jones?” said with 
a picasant smile is used very commonly. 
Or a gentleman may say “Miss Elliet, 
I am glad indeed to meet you” or simply, 
“I am pleased to know you, Mrs. Squires.” 

It is not necessary for a young woman 
to rise when a young man or young woman 
is presented to her in a group but she 
should stand to be introduced to an older 
woman, to an elderly or distinguished 
gentleman or to the guest of honor. If 
she is the hostess she rises to receive all 
introductions. Men always stand for m- 
troductions. 

Children should learn to introduce their 
little friend or even grown people with 
just as much grace as do their elders. 
“Tohn, this is my cousin, Tom”; “Mother, 
may I present my schoolmate, Bob An- 
derson, to you?”—nothing hard about that, 
and yet the child is learning to practice 
some of the everyday courtesies the lack 
of which may be a serious handicap. 





Tasty Ways of Cooking Liver 


EDICAL men frequently advocate 
the eating of liver, kidneys, hearts, 
sweet-breads and brains. The humblest 
of these is liver. Most people fry liver 
and one sometimes sees very tough and 
blackened results, where great care has 
not been exercised. 

The following will be found a tastier 
and more digestible method. I have not 
seen it in any cookery book, but had an 
inventing spasm one day and we enjoyed 


the result. (I have not fried liver 
since !) 
Put 2 ounces butter, and 2 ounces 


shortening in a granite or enamelled bowl 
and melt in oven. Cut a pound of liver 
up in “smallish” pieces and dredge with 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper, mix- 


ing thoroughly with a fork so that every 
piece is well floured. Put the liver now in 
the bowl and mix well with the melted 
grease. Place a granite plate on top and 
let cook in fairly hot oven for ten min- 
utes. Next add a teacupful (% pint) 
of boiling water, turn off oven heat, and 
cook gently for an hour. 

This, of course, could be cooked in a 
casserole. For variety a small chopped 
onion, or one or two chopped tomatoes, 
may be added, but it is a “very tasty bite” 
done in the simple way described.— 
H. McF., Canada. 

Taking off the cover towards the end 
of the cooking helps to improve the 
flavoring of this liver dish. 





Liver and Bacon 


HE old time dish of liver and bacon 
has virtues beyond any that our grand- 
mothers ever suspected. Recent investiga- 
tions indicate that liver is one of the best 
foods for upbuilding the blood. It is a good 
source of iron which is necessary to make 





Keep Lines Straight 
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Dress pattern 2848 is especially good for 
figures that have to mind thew lines. Its 
shirred fuliness over the hips gives comfort 
in walking while the front and back panels 
ive the long lines which ere so desirable 
or full figures. It cuts im sizes 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk.) Add 12c for the New Summer 
Fashion Book and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
| 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 











the red blood cells and it also contains a 
vitamin which is believed to help the body 
use the iron from other food. Liver is 
especially recommended for anemic per- 
sons for these reasons. 

But liver need not always be served 
with bacon, though chopped bacon with 
mashed broiled liver, seasoned and moist- 
ened with cream make good sandwiches. 
Liver may be slit and filled with bread 
stuffing and roasted in the oven like 
chicken. Liver may be baked in milk or 





cooked in a casserole in brown stock. An- 


other casserole dish is prepared by lining 
the greased casserole with boiled and but- 
tered rice and filling the center with 
chopped, boiled liver and gravy. After 
a few crumbs are placed over the top, 
the whole may be placed in the oven to 
brown. 





What Was the Greatest Thrill 
of My Life? 
f VERY life has had its most thrilling 
moment, whether man or woman, boy 
or girl. To the boy it may have been 
when he got the sled he wanted or when 
he caught his first fish: to the girl per- 
haps it came when she won first prize at 
the spelling contest or spoke her first 
“piece” at Sunday School. Most grown 
men or women could name many thrilling 
experiences. It may have been a narrow 
escape from death, it may have been 
when they were profoundly moved by some 
great emotion, or some awe-inspiring 
sight. But no life, wherever lived, is en- 
tirely devoid of thrills. What has been 
your greatest one? Write and tell about 
it in not over 250 words. For the best 
account of the greatest thrill Aunt Janet 
offers a prize of $3.00, for the next best 
account, $2.00. All other accounts printed 
will be paid for at $1.00 each. Send it in 
by July 20th to Aunt Janet, clo AmMeErI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 4th Avenue, New 
York City. 





The state college of agriculture has 
free courses which may be studied at home. 
Ask about them on a postcard addressed 
to the farm study courses, college of agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Saves wear-and-tear on 
you—and your clothes! 
The extra help of good 
soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening 


naptha, combined in 
Fels-Naptha, makes 
clothes clean more 
quickly, more easily. 


Seer 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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THE TROUBLE MAKER > 


By 4 


E. R. EASTMAN 


Send $1.00 and _ we will mail you 
bE sey of this great story of farm 
ife. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








461, 4th Ave. New York City. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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Oil Cook Stoves 


Shorter cooking hours, cooler kitchens 
and more delicious meals than ever, 
when Puritan Oil Stoves are used! Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration. 


For best results, use SOCONY, the clean, 


safe kerosene. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK: 


26 Broadway 





exactly what we 





“Beau Geste’-2 c p. wren 


Innocent people (including your Isobel, 
don’t forget, Johnny boy!). We took thé 
biame between us, and the first of us to 


die should shoulder the lot, of course, so 
that the other two can go home again. You 
or Dig would do this for his brothers, and 
so will |, if | pip first. So off with the 
home letters — Home, and see that the 
other one gets into the papers and into the 


hands of the police and alli that. I have 
written an absolutely identical letter to this 
for Digby tc so | am sure that one or both 


of you will that my wishes are carried 
out. No nonsense. It is the living we have 
to think about, so do exactly as I'tell you, 
You'll be doing the best for me, as a mat- 
ter of fact, as well as for the living, If you 
carry out what | ask—so go to it, pup, 

If | outlive you, | shall do the same by 
you or Dig, so go to it. 

You spoilt my plans by your baimy 
quixotic conduct in bunking from home 
now put them right by doing exactly as ! 
say. 

Good-bye, dear old stoutest of Stout Fel- 
las See you in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, 


see 


BEAU. 


Don't come near me there, though, 
that confession.’ 


P. S 
if you destroy 


alive or dead, which may partly account 
for my having completely forgotten their 
existence.... 

I should not be doing much toward 
carrying out Michael’s wishes if I walked 
straight into their hands. Nor was death 
any less certain if I remained in the fort 
till relief came, and Lejaune’s body was 
found with my bayonet in it. 

Idly I supposed that I might remove 
it and replace it by that of another man, 
and blame him for the murder. I had 
not the faintest intention of doing so, of 
course, nor would my tale have been very 
convincing, since I was alive and every- 
body else neatly disposed and arranged, 
after death. It did occur to me that per- 
haps I could pretend that I was the hero 
»f the whole defence, and had posed all 
these corpses myself, including that of the 
who had murdered Lejaune, but, of 


man 








\ 


What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 
R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. On the train, de Beau- 
jolais relates to Lawrence a ‘most astounding tale of mystery 
Lawrence takes the story to Lady Brandon his former swectheart, who Is the 


owner of the Blue Water, a 
that the Blue Water is missing 
Brandon Abbas. 

The three brothers, 


each of whom 


marvelous sapphire. 
and that “Beau Geste’ 


has confessed to the theft, 


Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 
and his two brothers have left 


Join the French 


Foreign Legion in Africa. Tney make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, twe Amer- 


staunch 
Idini he 


icans who become their 
who are not so friendly. B 


friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune 
rs their talk about the Blue Water and believing 


and Boldinl, 


they have it in their possession, he lays a plot to steal it, which, however, Is Unsuc- 


Soon after Beau Geste 
and Buddy go to another 


cessful 
Hank 

Things rapidly 
and a plot is formed to murder 
Lajeune motioning him to follow 
mutiny. 
uttacked by Arabs. Every 
Lajeune. Cordier predicts 

One by one the defenders 
and John are the only survivors. 
Beau's body and kills him. 


Post. 


him 
him. 
soldier that 
the 


go from bad to worse at Zinderneuf. 
and desert. 
Lajeune orders John to wake those not in the 
While Lajeune is quelling the mutiny in his own way the fort is suddenly 
is killed 
death of the entire 
are killed, among them Beau Geste, until finally Lajeune 
John finds Lajeune looking for the Blue Water on 


and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 


Lajeune becomes Commander 


One night John wakens and sees 


is put back into an embrasure by 


garrison. 








I put the letter down and looked at his 
facc Peaceful, strong, dignified, and 
etheralised nd its usual fineness and 


_I closed his eyes and folded his 


How could I let this thing happen—let 
the world have confirmation of the sus- 
picion that Michael was a despicable mean 
thief? Or rather, how could I publish to 
a world that new little or nothing about 
the affair, that Michael had done such a 
miserable deed? 

I looked at his face again 


How could I disobey his last instruc- 


tions, refuse his last request? 

Nor was it a request made impulsively, 
on the spur of. the moment. He had 
thought it all out, and written it down 
long ago, in case of just such an event 
as had happened—his predeceasing us.... 

And suppose the Arabs assaulted again, 
before the relicf arrived? 

That would settle the problem quite 
finally, for they would loot the place, 





\utilate the dead, and then make the fort 
the funeral pyre of the mangled corpses. 
I found myself wishing they would do 
30, and then saw the cowardice of my wish. 
No, it wv y affair now to-—to—to. 
ually found that I was nodding, 
fallen backwards as I sat! 


vas 1 





ond 


ill but 1 

In the very act of pulling myself to- 
f 1 sa x that this would not do, 
I e fallen into a state of semi- 

C ‘ vas not Ik en 
I shook it off, to find that a new day 
vas dawning, and, for a minute, I gazed 
1 at the extra nary sight that 
ret my ec} the bloodstained roof, the 
nounds of cartridge-cases, the stiff figures 
ching in the embrasures, the body of 
Lejaune with the handle of my bayonet 
! from his chest; and Michael’s 


calm smiling face, as noble in death as 
nm life 

I must go, Beau, old chap,” I said 
loud, “if I am to get your letter and 


parcel to Aunt Patricia and tell them of 
uur heroic death.” 
I knelt and kissed him, for the first time 
ince babyhood. 
And only then, actually not till then, I 
remembered the Arabs! 
sign of ther 


There was n whatsoever, 


course, I did not scriously consider the 
idea, 

Unless I wanted to die, I must 
evade both the Arabs and the relieving 
force from Tokotu. If I could do that, 
I must, thereafter, evade the entire popula- 
tion of the desert between Zinderncuf and 
safety, as well as evading any avenging 
irty that might be sent out after 
here were the little matters 
starvation, and exposure. All 
I could do in the way of preparation in 
that direction would be to load myself 
with food, water, spare boots, and ammuni- 
tion. 

Rising to my feet, I wearily dragged 
myself down the stairs and filled and relit 
the oil-stove. While the kettle was boil- 
ing for coffee, I foraged round, filled my 
water-bottle with water and three big wine- 
bottles with the same liquid. Water was 
going to be infinitely more precious than 
any wine, before I was much older. I also 
emptied my knapsack and haversack of 
everything but a pair of boots, and filled 
them to bursting, with bread, coffee, and 
the bottles of water 

I thought my best plan would be to 
load myself up to the weight I was ac- 
customed to, but to let my burden consist 


No. 
} 


search-] 
me. 
of thirst, 


le 
also 


of food and water. This would grow 
lighter as I grew weaker—or I should 
grow weaker as it grew lighter. Any- 


how, it seemed the best thing to do, but 
how I longed for a camel! The thought 
occurred to me that if the relief did not 
arrive that day, I could remain in the 
fort till night, and then try to get one of 
the Arabs’ camels when it was dark. A 
moment’s reflection, however, made it clear 
that if the relief did not enter the fort 
pretty soon, the Arabs would. 

The sooner I got away, the better chance 
I should have of doing it successfully. 

I ate and drank all I could, shouldered 
my burdens and returned to the roofs for 
a last look around. If I could see any- 
thing of the Arabs in one direction I could, 
at least, try to get away in the opposite 
quarter. If not, I must simply trust to 
luck, and crawl off in the direction op- 
posite to the oasis, as being the likeliest 
one to offer a chance of escape. 

I glanced at Lejaune. Should I remove 
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my bayonet from its place in his evil 
heart? 

No. My whole soul revolted from the 
idea....And as for any hope of concealing 
the manner of his death, it would still be 


perfectly obvious that he had been 
stabbed by a comrade and not shot by the 
enemy. 

Besides, I had killed him in self-defence 
—self-defence from as_ cold-blooded, 
dastardly, and criminal a murder as a man 
could commit. 

No. Let the righteously-used bayonet 
stay where it was—and incidentally I had 
quite enough to carry without the now 
useless thing.... 

“Good-bye, Beau,” I said, crossing to 
where he lay—and, as I spoke, I almost 
jumped, for the brooding silence was 
broken by a shot, followed by several 
others.... 

The Arabs?....No—these were neither 
rifle shots nor fired towards the fort. The 
sound of them made that quite evident. 

Crouching, I ran to the side of the roo¥ 
and looked. 

On a distant sand-hill was a man on a 
camel, a man in uniform, waving his arm 
above his head and firing his revolver im 
the air. 

It was a French officer. 

The relief had arrived from Tokotu, and 
I must escape or be tried, and shot, for 
the murder of my superior officer in the 
very presence of the enemy.... 

Yes—but what about this same enemy? 
Where were they? Was that fine fellow 
riding to death and torture? Straight into 
an ambush, a trap of which the uncaptured 
fort with its flying flag was the bait? 
That might well be the explanation of 
there having been no dawn-assault that 
morning, while I slept. They might, with 
Arab cunning, have decided that it would 
be a much better plan to maintain the 
siege, unscen and unheard, and lure the 
relieving force, by an appearance of peace 
and safety, into marching gaily into an 
oasis covered by hundreds of rifles lining 
neighbouring sand-hills. They could mass- 
acre the relief-column and then turn to 
the fort again. If no relief-force came, 
they could still assault the fort whenever 
they thought fit.... - 

As these thoughts flashed through my 
mind, I decided that I must warn that 
man, riding gaily to his death, deceived by 
the peaceful quict of the scene, and thé 
floating Tri-couleur at the flagstaff top. 

Seeing the walls lined, as they were, 
with soldiers, the Flag floating above them, 
and no sign of any enemy, he would at 
once conclude that we had long since 
driven them off. 

Obviously this must be the case, or he 
would have heard sounds of rifle-fire, 
miles away, he would think. 

I must warn him, for I had no doubt, 
in my own mind, that hundreds of Arab 
eyes were watching him. 

I was certain that Michael would ap- 
prove, and that he would have done so 
himself had he been in my place. It 
might mean death instead of escape, but 
death was certainly preferable to sncak- 
ing off while a whole column of onc’s 
comrades marched to a destruction one 
had the power to avert. 

What to do? Should I lower the Flag? 
Run it up and down a few times? Wave 
my arms and dance about, upon the 
look-out platform? ... 

As likely as not, he would take any 
such signals as signs of joy and wel- 
come. If I were he, approaching a fully- 
manned fort over whose crowded walls 
floated the Flag, I should certainly see 
nothing of warning about such demon- 
strations as those. 

Until I was actually fired upon, I 
should certainly suppose I was safe and 
being welcomed to the fort by those 
whom I had been too late to assist in 
their victory over some impudent little 
raiding-party. 

Exactly! Until fired upon! That would 
surely give him something to think 
about—and, moreover, would give me a 
chance of escape, even yet....Long he- 
fore he came within shouting- distance 


(Continuea on page 16) 
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THIS 


mame and address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 


counts as eleven words. 








Classified Advertising Rates 

A OVERTISEMENTS are Inserted In this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
} word. The minimum charge per Insertion Is $1 per week. 

| Count as one word each initlal, abbreviation and whole number, Including 
| Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


farmers In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Ad- 


not later than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Canceila- 


tion orders must reach us on the same 


schedule. Because of the low rate to 


| vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
' 
| 


subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. 
Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. 


| 
44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 
E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 


BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 





COLLIE PUPPIES, all ages, priced to sell. 
Handsome champion-bred stud at service. H. 
LaFORTY, Hermon, N. Y 





PURE COLLIE PUPS. Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm Raised. Males $10.00—Female $10.00, 
COOLSPRING KENNELS, Mercer, Pa. 





RAT TERRIER PUPS, $10. Bred matrons 
and- smooth fox terrier pups, all ages, prices re- 
duced. Can be registered in A. K. C. Shipped 
on approval anywhere. Order early. References: 
This paper or State Bank of Herrick, Illinois. 
CARMEN D. WELCH, Ramsey, Illinois. 





YOU OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M.— 
satisfy your desire with an English or Welsh 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO BOOR- 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 





NORTON’S SHEPHERDS, Nine trained male 
dogs, three open females that get cows alone. 
Priced $20 to $35. Young dogs less. Good 
watchdogs. Write your wants. W. W. NOR- 
TON, Ogdensburg, New York. 





COON HOUNDS TRAINED, Partly trained 
and young stock, also Spaniels and Beagles, Sum- 








WE OFFER a few hundred twelve weeks 
single comb white leghorn pullets ‘Hollywood 
Strain” bred for heavy laying $1.25 each. 
NU-BORN FARMS, Jasper. N. Y. 


CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. I. 
Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, $8.00; 
mixed $7.00. Delivery guaranteed. SG & 
LAUVER, Box 26, McdAlisterville, Pa. 


BALY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, 
$10.06; Heavy Mixed, $9.00; White Leghorns, 
$8.00; Light Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, 1c mcre, 
25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Circu- 
lar. W A. LAUVER, McAlisterville. Pa. 











CAPPER SHIPS C. O. D. White, Brown, 
Leghorns, Heavy Mixed 100—$8; English White, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.50; Reds, Barred, 


White Rocks, Black Minorcas $9; Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandettes $10; Assorted $7.50. 
CAPPER HATCHERIES, Elgin, Iowa. 


PULLETS—Leghorns, eight weeks old $1.00 
each. Good stock, GREAT BARRINGTON 
POULTRY FARM, Great Barrington, Mass. 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $11—100; 
White Leghorns $8—100; Barred Rock & Keds 
$9—100; White Rocks $12—100; Light mixed 
Culled tor 














oa on > [arareee . $7—100; Heavy mixed $9—1060. 
mer prices. LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Him-| heavy egg comin a i. & Beles we 
rod, N. Y. 100% live delivery guaranteed. I pay the ship- 
ping. Special price on larger order. Circular 
free. JACOB NIEMOND, Box A, McAlister- 

LIVE STOCK ville, Pa. . 

Cattle QUALITY BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $10 
per 100; $90 per 1000; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
DO YOU TAKE two pails to milk one cow?| Minorcas, $14 per 100; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 


We do with our Milkitg Shorthorns. M. WHIT- 
NEY, Berlin, N. Y. 








Goats ,; 
FOR HEALTHIEST MILK keep _ goats. 
World’s Best Toggenburgs, Nubians. _ Prolific 


grades $45; purebreed $75. GOLDSBOR- 
OUGHS GOATERY, Mohnton, Pa. 


$16 per 100. Left-overs, $8 per 100. Lower 
prices in larger quantities. Twelve varieties. 
Thousands hatching daily with plenty on hand 
for sale. Custom hatching. Send for folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., 
Hackensack. N. J. Phone 1604 or 337. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





(13) 29 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestnig 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 3ist Street, 
New York City. 








Corn Harvesters 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
rice—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
Does catalog showing pictures of harvester. PRO- 
CESS CO., Salina, Kans. 


Milking Machines 


WILL SELL new double unit Sharples moto- 
milker at dealer’s price. Will furnish motor to 
work on any electric current. Terms if desired. 
Requires no installation. C. A. KEITH, R. D., 
Oneonta, N. Y. * 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it will help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 
quirements. It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM. 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Silos 
NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hoops and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Ciher 


sizes in proportion. Same silo in spruce, $237.00. 
WHIPPLE BROS.., Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New York Farms, Northern 
Otsego County, Alfalfa soil, on paved roads, 
electric power, telephones, 1% mile to high school 
and church, Buildings in excellent repair. Write 
P. O. BOX 31, Springfield Center, N. Y. 



































AGENTS WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL SILOS. Farmers organ- 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
Agents and farmers working with our salesmen 
can make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
Pres.. Meadville, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, some with and 
some without experience, who want farm work. 
lf you need a good, steady man, write for ap 
order blank. Ours is not a commercial agency. 
We make no charge. THE JEWISH AGRICU 
TURAL SOCIETY. INC, Box A, 301 E. 14th 
St.. New York City 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR HORSE- 
BREEDING establishment in Vermont. Kindly 
state experience and salary desired in reply; 
also whether married or single. Reply to BOX 
426, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461-4th Ave., 
New York City. 




















ONE HUNDRED choice April hatch from 
Barron White Leghorn pullets. $1.00 each. 
MAPLE LAWN FARMS, Cortland, N. Y. 





Sheep 


FOR SALE: Registered Dorset Rams. Priced 
right. CARL MALCHOFF, Clyde, N. Y. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS and 
Ewes. Shipped on approval. No payment re- 
quired. JAMES S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 











Swine 


FOR SALE, Single Comb White Leghorn 
Pullets—April hatched fully developed at $1.00 
cack to quick buyers. J. ALBERTI, Hopewell, 





HATCHED PUL- 
, ree clover range grown. 2% pound 
Tancred White Leghorns, stock direct, $1.25 up. 
Ringlett Barred Rocks, large, well barred, $1.50 
up. SHADYLAWN POULTRY FARM, Hughes- 
ville, Penn’a . 


FEBRUARY-MARCH 
LETS. 


MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we 
develop roll, make 6 good high gloss prints and 
return for 25c coin or stamps. COWIC STUDIO, 
10% Fountain Ave., Springfield, O. 





EXTENSION LADDERS——20 to 32 it., 25e 
. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N, 





SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran and 
Middling Bags. We pay Se each and also pay 
freight on lots of 100 or more bags. Reference 
Community Bank of Buffalo. J. BLEICHFELD 
“< BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffale 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Plants 


CABBAGE, CELERY, KOHL RABI, Brus- 
sels Sprouts, $1.25 per 1000. Onion, Beet, Let 
tuce, $1.00 per 1000. Tomato—$2.00 per 1000. 
Pepper—$3.00 per 1000. Cauliflower—$3.50 per 
1000. Egg Plant—$4.00 per 1000. Send for hist. 
J. C SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


CELERY—White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant 
Pascal, Golden and Easy Blanching. CABBAGE 
—Danish Ballhead, Flat Dutch. Plants ready 
for field. $1.25—1000; $10.00—10,000. J. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 














VEGETABLE PLANTS—for late planting, 
dozen varieties, name choice—Cabbage $1.00— 
thousand collect—$1.75 prepaid—Tomato—$2.50 
prepaid, 10,000, collect $15.00; Sweet Potato, 
earliest varieties, $3.00 prepaid, 10,000 collect 
$25.00. Well packed, ventilated crates, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. T. COUNCILL & SONS, 
Franklin, Va. 





30 MILLION FINE FIELD Grown frost- 
proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston, 
Copenhagen, Succession, Flat Dutch, Danish 
Ballhead, 500—$1.50; 1000—$2.50, prepaid. Ex- 
pressed, 10,000—$15.00. Tomato Piants same 
price. Sweet Potato $3.00 thousand prepaid, 
Expressed, 10,000—$20.00. Prompt shipments, 
good plants, satisfaction, absolutely guaranteed of 
money refunded. 15 years satisfactory service, 
J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Va. 





BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES MIXED IRISES 
for cut flowers, for supplying roadside markets, 
four dollars per hundred plants wholesale. 
SPECIAL OFFERING: Mother of Pearl; Al- 
cazar; Lord of June; Fro; Emperor; Afterglow; 
Kochi; Opera; Archeveque; Seminole; Rhein 
Nixe; Her Majesty; Shekinah; Madame Chereau; 
Isolene; Quaker Lady; Princess Beatrice; Zan- 
ardalia; Iris King; May Queen. Your choice 
postpaid, labeled, of four for one dollar; ten for 
two dollars. or the whole twenty for three dol 
lars. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 


_ BETTER PLANTS—Drop us a card for price 
list of highest grade vegetable and flower plants, 
N. E. VREDENBURG, Worcester, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE AND BERRY PLANTS. Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Celery, Brussels Sprouts, Egg 
Plants, Pepper, Parsley, Tomato plants; Salvia, 
Aster, Zinnia, Calendula, Petunia, Verbena, 
Strawflower and other Annual flower plants. 
Strong plants and safe delivery guaranteed. Cat- 
alogue tree. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton 
Bays, N. Y 











LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or 
Clapboards—Some knots, but excellent value— 
New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous- 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa 


ROOFING PAPER Ist quality slate surface 
with nails and cement, 108 sq. ft. 80-85 Ibs., 
$1.95 per roll. Paint $1.95 per gal. Made and 
guaranteed by an Eastern million dollar concern. 


WINIKER BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















REGISTERED, Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, 8 week pigs, Bred sows, Service 
Boars, Collies, males, $7.50, females, $5.00. 
Beagles, all ages. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, 
Pa. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND Reds 
Dark Color; certified; high production; accredit- 
ed; vigorous; low prices on chicks. 25-$4.00; 
50-$7.75; 100 up 15c; 500 up 14c; 1000 up 13c; 
circular. ASCUTNEY FARMS, Hartland, Vt. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. Bred sows, farrow in 
uly, Aug., Sept., at reduced prices. GEO. N. 
UPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 


BIG 12 wk. Light Brahma Pullets & Cockerels 
$1.75 J. ELMER LONG, Palmyra, Pa. 











JUNE PRICES of Quality Chicks—RBarred 
Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. C. W. Leg- 
horns & heavy mixed, $8.00 per hundred. Light 
mixed $7.00 per hundred. Special prices on 
large lots. 50 chicks are le more, 25 are 2c 
more. Free range flocks. Safe delivery. B. N. 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 











CHICKS—Barron, White Leghorns, Large 
Size, Lopped Combs, 306-egg strain, $9.00—100. 
CLOSE’S EGG FARM, Tifhn, Ohio. 





TURKEYS FOR SALE—Toms $10 each; 
Hens $8.00. W. R. SELLECK, Huntington, 
Long Island. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN 
ON. Dimock, Pa. 


RADIO—5 Tube, cheap. 
Lake, New York. 





Write G. SIMMS, 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. GEO, PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y 


EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 
both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. New and second-hand flats, fillers 
and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 
bury St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 








CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, TOMATO, 
Celery and Brussels Sprout Plants. Field Grown 
Plants. CABBAGE PLANTS—4,000,000 Ready 
(May 25th to August Ist). Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, 
Enkhulzen Glory, Early Summer, Early Fiat 
Dutch, All Head Early, Succession, Late Flat 
Dutch, Surehead, Summer Danish Ballhead, Short 
Stem Danish Ballhead, Tall Danish Ballhead, 
American Drumhead Savoy, Savoy, Red Danish 
and Dark Red Dutch. $2.00 per 1000; 5000, 
$9.00; 500, $1.25. RE-ROOTED CABBAGE 
PLANTS—$2.25 per 1000; 5000, $11.00; 500, 
$1.50. CAULIFLOWER PLANTS—(All Re 
rooted) 500,000, Ready May 25th to August Ist. 
New beds coming on each week. Snowball and 
Dwarf Erfurt. $4.50 per 1000; 5000 for $20.00; 
500, $2.50. TOMATO PLANTS—Matchless, and 
New Stone. $3.00 per 1000; 5000, $13.00; 500, 
$1.75. CELERY PLANTS—2,000,000 Ready 
June 15th to September Ist. (Every plant is 
hardy and strong, with good roots. No poor 
plants shipped.) Golden Self-Blanching (French 
seed), White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, Giant Pascal, Tall Golden Self-blanching, 
Emperor, Burpee’s Fordhook and Easy Bianch- 
ing. $3.00 per 1000; Re-rooted, $3.50 per 1000. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS—S500,000 Ready June 
Ist to July 15th. Danish Prize and Long Island 
Dwarf, $2.50 per 1000. Smaller Quantities—all 
orders for 100 plants or smaller quantities will 
be $1.00 per 100, postpaid. Send for free list 
of all Vegetable Plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 








HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How”’ 


— — How to Cure Clover and Alfalfa — -— — — — — — — _ By Ray Inman 





EAVES ARE THE MOST VALUABLE 
PART OF CLOVER AND ALFALFA 


HAY. DONOT LOSE THEM! 
« Gr 








WY pe) —_ re 
“A C2 M4 
Rae INTO WINDROWS WITH 


SIDE OELWERY RAKE AS SOON 
AS WELL WILTED. 









Gruen EVERY DAY unTILL weit 
CURED. RAIN WONT HURT IT 

4 MUCH IPF IT. 1S TURNED 

AND ORIED AT ONCE. 











lLoap WITH HAY-LOADER WHEN 





WELL CURED DONT over-cuRe! 














CAN BE PUTIN ALARGE , 

LIGHT BARN FAIRLW GREEN 

IF IT 1S WELL PACKED. iT 
MUST BE CURED MORE TO Go,, 
WTO THE STACK. 1} Vy 
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PRING was late. Early 

summer cold and rainy. 
But corn is coming fine now. 
Make the most out of it. Put 
it in a Unadilla. 

We're prepared to ship on 
short notice, any size in Ore- 
gon Fir or Spruce. 

The Unadilla is the favorite 
silo on leading dairy farms. It 
is a tower of strength. The 
easiest and safest silo to use. 

Act now! Get all you can 
out of this season’s crop. Or- 
der your Unadilla and have 
plenty of time in which to 
erect it before the need for it 
is on you. 

Liberal discount for cash on delivery, 


or you can buy a Unadilla on easy 
time payments. Write for catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 








Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Make Every 
Silo Dollar Count 










Whatever your preference wood 
: | =— 

stave, hollow tile, or triple wall—you 
make every dollar buy a lot of silo 
when you order 1 Craw 
You et first-cl material killful 
construction, and get t ! 
door front that's a wonder econventl- 
enc: id weather-protectior 
Craine is Known for the Quality thet al- 
wa pays "heat to buy ' Craine’s 
expe nee know how 
to ve you that q lity 

saving. 
Write to us. Get inform 
ation nd prices. Do it 
now ttecau ! nem 
ber early ord 
eubstant lad 


STAVES SECTION, 
~~ 6 


INC. ° 


Box 120-A-2 
Norwich, N. Y. 
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Where They Grow Potatoes Everywhere 


icréage is going to be slightly reduced. 
Conditions on Long Island are very 
much the same as they were a year ago. 
While we were at the Massapequa 
Grange Hall I had the opportunity to 
talk to Henry Talmage of Riverhead 
and Tom Powell of Glen Head. Both 
expressed the opinion that the crop is 
very much the same as a year ago and 
that all indications pointed to an ex- 
cellent yield. The come up has been 
ndertul 


Vast Acreage Amazes Visitors 


Those up-staters and visitors from 
her sections who were visiting Long 
Island for the first time were amazed 


at the vast acreage of potatoes on Long 
asked Mr McKeary what he 
t and he said “It is perfectly 
g.”” Long Island has had what 
idered ideal potato weath- 
} 


ight be cons 


and » crop has been keeping pace. 

Well, to get back to the tour. From 
Massapequa we drove down around 
my neighborhood, Wantagh, and stop- 
ped at Oscar Streesman’s farm to look 
it a test plot. Mr. Streesman is con- 
ducting a very interesting little experi- 
ment When he was cutting his seed 
last spring, he saved all of the worst 


ubers he ¢ suld 


im a 1! gle 


find and planted them 


row. Some of them were 


diseased, some of them poorly shaped. 
\ lot of them showed signs of spindly 
prout. There was a very slight differ- 
ence in the top growth The main 
story is going to come out next fall 
after digging time. Mr. Streesman is 


it when he 
measure the 


going to tell us more about 


1s in 


opportunity to 


yields It is an old saying that you 
cannot tell a potato crop by the tops. 
However, it is possible to go a step 


that 
there 


farther and say although the tops 
is no telling what 
potatoes are underneath. There 
plenty of them there but dis- 
all kinds of trouble. 

farm we turned 
Lowden’s farm where 


promise well, 
kind of 
may be 
Cast can Cause 
Streesman's 


William 


From 


bac k to 


E. L. Newdick spoke on “How Maine 
Control rtification.” From Lowden’s 
we drove across the Hempstead Plains 
through miles of potatoes, beyond 


Hicksville, east to Plain View where 
we stopped at Mr. Bergman's farm to 
hear H. C. Huckett talk on “Flea Bee- 
tle Control Tests”. A little farther on 
we stopped at J. A. Jantzen’s field to 
note some very interesting potash ferti- 
lizer experiments. From there we went 
to the State School at Farmingdale. 


Where Potatoes Grow to the 
Water’s Edge 
sday we started from Farming- 
most delightful ride all the 
to Orient, the “jumping off plac« 
saw potatues growing down 
edge, where a man can 
potato field and throw his 


Sc We 


ie water's 


farm of 
Ral Dodge at Greenlawn where J. C. 
(Pet Corwith, pre sident of the Suf- 

I 1 Farm Bureau, welcomed 

County” 
ugh Com- 

James, Stony 
Jefferson to Mt. 
Li ere we stopped at the farm of 
Davis and heard a talk on aphis 
R. Crosby of 


Our first top was at the 


“Sunrise 
went thr 
htown, St 


During the tour I rode 
and Mr. George 


with Mr. 
Fish of East 


Mead Mr. Hewett remarked that 

irs ago when he was growing pota- 
t he never knew of all of the dis- 
‘ om it they now have. He said that 


as well that he didn’t for un- 


wt ndly he would have done a whole 
lot more worrying than he did. It is a 
fact that the plant doctors can find an 


wful lot in a field once they get start- 


(Continued from page 3) 

From Mt. Sinai we drove on through 
Miller’s Place, Wading River, to Bait- 
ing Hollow where we stopped at Henry 
Talmage’s farm. Nat Talmage ad- 
dressed the party here on the high 
analysis fertilizer experiments that are 
being conducted there wnder the direc- 
tion of Professor B. E. Brown of the 
U. S. D. A. If any man has a doubt 
value of commercial fertilizer 
in growing potatoes, he should see the 
Talmage experiments. In fact, all along 
the route we saw signs calling attention 
to the brands used. From in front of 
Mr. Talmage’s house the party hal a 
most wonderful view of the potato coun- 
try in all directions. You see nothing 
but potatoes for miles. Mr. Talmage 
has one field across the road from his 


as to the 


house of 125 acres. To get some idea 
of the layout, the rows are 120 rods 
long. Yow can imagine how long it 


takes to make a single “bout” with the 
cultivator. We watched one vf the hir- 


ed men and it was quite a trip. 


The Research Farm 


the 
Research Farm 


From Talmage’s we drove to 
Long Island Vegetable 
where we enjoyed a most delightful 
lunch served by the ladies of the church 
and Community Club of Baiting Hol- 
low. 

To go into the details of 
number of experiments that are being 
conducted at the research farm, would 
take several columns. One really has 
to go down there to appreciate the ex- 
cellent job that is being done. Profess- 
or P. H. Wessels is conducting some 
very important tests on soil acidity. Pro- 
fessor H. S. Mills is doing some excel- 
lent plant breeding work and crow re- 
pellent preparations. Potato and other 


the vast 


vegetable diseases are being studied by 
Dr. E. E. Clayton while Dr. H. C. 
Huckett is taking care of the control 


of insects and diseases by spraying and 
dusting 

The work on seed treatment for the 
control of tuber borne diseases attract- 
ed a great deal of attention. The dip 
method of treating sced potatoes in so- 
lutions of organic mercury is showing 
up very well. The simplicity of the 
method of treatment makes organic 
mercury much desirable than the 
old mercuric method. 


nore 
chloride 


Overhead Irrigation 


Professor Wes getting some 
very interesting facts on the application 
of lime on the various vegetable crops. 
We are in hope of getting an individ- 
ual story from Prof. Wessels in order 
to relay the benefit of this work to the 
readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

From the Research Farm we went all 
the way to Orient where the land and 
sea meet. One of the features of the 
drive around Orient was the farm of 
George Hallock where they have an ex- 
tensive overhead irrigation system for 
their potatoes and onions. 

On Friday morning a few stops were 
made in the vicinity of Mattituck and 
Cutchogue. From the farm of H. J. 
Reeve of Mattituck the tour proceeded 
southward Island over to the 


sels is 


across the 


Southampton district to the farm of 
Frank Guyer, then through Bridge 
Hampton to James Borkoski’s. From 


there the drive continued tthrough Me- 
cox to Hampton where the 
Grange served dinner and Dr. Karl Lud- 
wigs, Director of Plant Disease and In- 
sect Control Work at Dahlem-Berlin, 
Germany, gave a talk on “Potato Grow- 
ing in Germany”. From Bridge Hamp- 
ton the party continued the tour of the 
potato fields of Wainscott. 

As we were driving home, tthrough 
those miles of potatoes, I thought of 
that famous poem of Samuel Taylor 
Coolridge, “The Ancient Mariner”, 


Bridge 


where the old man says “Water, water, 
everywhere”. 
“potatoes, 


Long Island 
everywhere”. 


Down on 


it is potatoes, 


Here’s hoping the crop brings satisfac~ 


tion to the growers. 


County Notes 

Essex County, N. Y—Owing to a 
very wet May the crops on many farms 
were late in being put in. Hay, espec- 
ially in new meadows, is good; some 
oat fields look well. Corn is late in 
showing. June has been for the most 
part a cold month. Road construction 
in Essex County. is going on at full 
speed. The new Champlain Bridge in 
prospect is attracting attention of the 
people everywhere.—M. E. B. 

Susquehanna Co., Pa.—The fine spell 
of weather has caused most of our 
farmers to say “thank goodness that’s 
done” and crops are practically all in. 
Potato planting is quite heavy. Grass is 
growing fast and hay should begin 
early. Plowing for buckwheat is well 
along and everybody is planning to 
catch one day of rest on the “ever glor- 





ious” Fourth of July—wW. P. D. 
Farmers Meetings 
July 5-Aug. 15—Summer Short Course—Vege 


table gardening, State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, ™ 

Aug. 17- 20 —Annual Grange leadership Confer- 

ence at Centre Hill Camp Grounds, Pa. 

22-25—Vegetable Growers Association of 

America meets at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 

N.Y. Tours will be held Aug. 26. 

Oct. 27-28—Fifth Annual Production Poultry 
Show at Pennsylvania State College. 


Aug. 

















CLASSIFIED ADS 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


lants 


BOXWOOD, is profitable to raise as well as 
ornamental. Well rooted plants $1.20 per doz- 
en, delivered. FUR TANNERY, Mineral, Va. 
Morristown, New Jersey. 




















sea CABBAGE and tomato plants. 
Cabbage; Copenhagen, Danish B: alte ad, Plat- 
dutch, Ww akefield, Succession, 0, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75 postpaid. ‘060, $1 0 00 exe 
press. Baltimore, Stone, M itch le ss tomato 


Nancy Hall, Porte Rico po- 


plants same price. 
1,000, $3.25-postpaid We 
I 


tato plants, 500, $2.00; 





guarantee good plants and qu ick service. SER- 
VICE PLANT COMPANY, Franklin, Va 
MILLIONS VEGETABLE PLANTS.  Cab- 
bage, Copenhagen, Wakefield, Danish Balthead, 
Flat Dutch, Succession, 300, $1.50; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.00 postpaid. 5,000, $5.00 express. To- 
mato plants: Baltimore, Stone, Matchless, same 
price as cabbage. Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
potato plants, Ruby King Pepper, 500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.50 postpaid. We guarantee to please 


you or money refunded. IDEAL PLANT COM- 


PANY, Franklin, Va. 


CAULIFLOWER, 
SPROUTS and_ Celery 
Catskill Snowball, Long 
Early Erfurt, 5000 $20.00; 1000, $4.50; 500, 
$2.50; 300, $2.00; 200, $1.50; 100, $1.00; Cab- 
bage, ‘Cope nhagen M: arket, Danish Bz allhead, Enk- 
hinzen Glory, Red Rock, Succession, Surehead 
and all cther varieties 5000, $10.00; 1000, $2.25; 





CABBAGE, BRUSSELS 
Plants———Cauliflower, 
Island Snowball and 


500, $1.60—Brussels Sprouts, Long Island Im- 
proved 5000, $12.50; 1000, $3.00; 500, $2.00; 
300, $1.50; 100, $1.00—Celery, French Golden 
Self Bleaching, Easy Ble aching, Golden lume, 
White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pasca!, Ford- 
hook, Emperor, 5000, $15.00; 1000, $3.50: 500, 
$2.00; 300, $1.50; 100, $1.00. All good pi ants 
with good roots. Safe delivery guaranteed send 


for list. No business done on Suncay F. W. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jer 

















TOBACCO 
GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO. 
Chewing 5 tbs. $1.00; 10-$1.75. Smoking 16- 
$1.50. PIPE FREE; Pay when received. UNIT- 
ED FARMERS. Bardwell. Kentucky. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
SWITCHES, Etc.—Combings made up. Book- 


let. EVA M ACK. 15 Mechanic, Canton, N. Y. 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen quate Se —— 
hold kage, bright new calicoes and percaies. 
Tose poe worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden, Conn. 


PATCHWORK—For 25 cts. we will send the 
largest permease, twenty oc new Pattern 











P s, Gir shams and alicos, five packages 
tr 00, ~ NE WE NGL AND. PATCHWORK CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 

KODAK FINISHING. Trial offer. Any size 
film developed for 5c. Prints 3c each. Trial 5x7 
enlargement in handsome mount 25e. Overnight 


YOUNG SERVICE, 409 





service PHOTO 
Bertha St., Albany, N. Y. 
WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 





WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts Wanted. I spex 
talize in wool and pelts. Write for prices. AL- 
VAH A. CONOVER. Lebanon. New Tersey. 


WOOL-HIDES—bhest cash price Write for 








quotations and free tags. LIVINGSTON, 
Suce. Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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z2 Service Bureau, 


A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare - 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 











Goodman Up to His Old 
Tricks 

N the last two issues, items have ap- 
peared in the Service Bureau relative 
to Irving Goodman, formerly proprietor 
of the defunct Stanley Egg Company and 
now doing business in Tarrytown. Last 
week we stated that Goodman satisfied 
an outstanding claim. However, the 
article hardly had appeared when our sub- 
scriber who lives in Hamilton, N. Y., ad- 
vised us that the check come back marked 
N. G. 

This is characteristic of 
While he was pro- 





Goodman. 


creditor against M. Feolo, formerly do- 
ing a commission business at 143 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Buffalo, to communicate 
with the Department in Albany at once. 
Feolo was a_ licensed commission 
merchant handling farm produce. All 
claims must be filed by September 14, 
1927. 


Look Out for This Fellow 
NOTHER 
ance of observing the slogan of the 
National Better Business Bureau, “Be- 
fore You Invest—Investigate” has just 


instance of the import- 


with gray. The large finger of his right 
hand is said to be missing. Hoffman 
wore a dark gray suit, a brown over- 
coat and a dark gray cap. 





A Car-Chasing Dog 


“| have a dog and he is one year old. 1 
bought him two months ago. He Is a good 
cattle dog but has a habit of running after 
the cars and rigs that go along the road. 
| have even licked him but he still runs 
after them so | keep him tied up. WIHIl you 
tell me what | can do to stop him from 
going to the road after the cars and rigs?” 
—E. R., New York. 

HE habit of chasing cars is one 

which is rather difficult to cure. 
The following treatment has been rec- 
ommended. It will do no harm to try 
it and it is said to affect a cure. A 
rubber bulb or syringe is filled with am- 
mronia and carried by the person in the 
car coming up to the house. When the 
dog runs out the am- 





prictor of the Stanley 
Egg Company as well 
as the Irving Butter 


Covered Just in Time 


monia is squirted in 
his face. It is re- 
ported that one such 





and Egg Company, he 
repeatedly offered 
checks in settlement 
for claims which 
checks eventually 
came back marked 
“insufficient funds” or 
“account closed”. One 
of the up-town New 
York banks that car- 
ried the account when 
Goodman was con- 
ducting the Stanley 
Egg Company, got so 
sick and tired of the 
rubber checks that 
they threw his ac- 
count out. 

We pass this in- 
formation on to our 
readers that they may 
know how to respond 
in case they are ap- 








treatment will effect 
a cure. I have not 
seen it tried out so 
can not vouch for it 
but it sounds reason- 
able. It is a rather 
severe treatment but 
apparently it needs 
severe treatment to 
cure this trouble. 








A Case of 
Trespass 


About fifty men took 
possession of my best 
grass field for a shoot- 
ing match. They 
mashed down the 
grass with cars, men, 
papers and gun shells. 
They never asked per- 
mission for the field. ! 
have written to one of 
the party but have 
never received any an- 





proached for a trial, 
shipment. 


From the above illustration you would never expect the occupants of 


swer. What can | do? 


ee the one time sedan ever escaped alive. They did—although injured more T HERE — 
Nursing Re- or less seriously. Nevertheless, all survived, for which everyone is thankful. tainly a_ trespass 
. “ How did it happen? Let Mr. R. T. Searle of Randolph, N. Y., tell about it. | here. The laws of 
quires Practical New Jersey allow a 
E . We were struck on Erie Railroad Crossing at Waterboro, Chautauqua County, : a? 

xperience N. v-. by a west-bound passenger train running at a speed of from 60 to 70 miles hunter or a fisherman 
an hour. m another 

pt LUDED im the | was approaching the crossing very cautiously at about 12 miles an hour, due ve gO tend f " t 
to the bad storm. As near as | can explain it, the fast approaching train and very | Mans fanc or the 


great many inquiries 
we have had about 
correspondence 





on the right side, throwing us all out. 


slow gait | was traveling, and my last tooking in the opposite direction from the 
approaching train, accounts for our being hit. 

Our car was thrown in the air perhaps 10 or more feet and split wide open | “'™. 
We were taken to Jamestown W. C. A. Tf it is 


purpose of hunting 
and fishing only and 
altogether © too 








schools, have _— been Hospital by a train on the Buffalo track, which is very near the Erie track where 22° P : 
several relative to | We were hit. — me ae 
of . Dr. Robert B. Blanchard attended all of us. Florence A. Searle’s arm was | club and its members 
schools of nursing. | broken; Roberta Searle’s leg broken; Theodore A. Searle, age 5, bruised and cut at rere not on your land 
Reports from the fore-head, requiring five stitches. 1! was bruised in chest and back, fractured rib, — ° : 

. and seven stitches in lower lip. We all suffered more or less from nervousness, for these purposes. 
most reliable authori- | of course. You can therefore sue 
ties state that it is The insurance that | purchased through American Agriculturist went Into : F 

eel r effect at NOON January 4th, 1927, and our accident occurred at 3:28 P. M., January | these men and recover 
practically impossible >. 1927, or three hours and twenty-eight minutes after the insurance went into | whatever damages 
for any school to | effect. s , ; 
ies eellaeiicn anita | carry about $18,000.00 each, life and accident Insurance, and | consider this | YOU suffered. If you 
Bive ac equate imstruc- North American Accident Insurance Company policy, which was secured with a | had posted your land 
tion by mail or to subscription to the American Agriculturist, the best Insurance that | have for . a rey ° 
satisfactorily trenare | *™e money. with signs reading 
Satistactoruy prepare | heartily recommend it as being very good insurance for anyone to take out; “Private Property, 
the student for the our claims were all paid in full and promptly, amounting to $267.14. No Trespassing” you 
work. The Service Sincerely yours, “er 
. could not only get 
Bureau has always a Seen ee Tie ae damages 
maintained that the but you could make 


student especially the raw recruit, invari- 
finds the course too difficult to com- 
prehend. Correspondence courses may be 
good to fortify those who already have 
had some previous and practical exper- 
ience. However to the previously unin- 
structed, these courses usually rival the 
well-known Chinese puzzles. 

Of late most of the inquiries we have 
had come from those who have not yet 
signed a contract, and have written the 
Service Bureau first for an opinion. This 
is a good sign that the efforts of the 
Service Bureau are bearing fruit. It 
used to be that appeals for assistance 
came after an iron-bound contract had 
been signed. It is always well, before 
signing one of these contracts for the 
prospective student to thoroughly com- 
prehend all of the details involved, 
there-by avoiding later regrets. 


ably 





Have You a Claim Against 
Feolo of Buffalo? 

HE New York State Department of 

Agriculture and Markets advises all 

consignor 


Persons having claims as 


been brought to our attention. The fol- 
lowing advertisement recently appeared in 
the classified columns of a Saginaw, 
Michigan, newspaper : 

“WANTED to loan $500 for 60 days: pay 
$75 bonus: real estate security. Write Box 
=. 389." 

An elderly lady, of Saginaw, Michigan, 
who answered this advertisement has 
lodged a complaint against a Frank Hoff- 
man who was responsible for the copy. 
She claims that she advanced the required 
$500 to this man and received as col- 
lateral a deed for property to which Hoff- 
man had no claim, and that after the 
transaction was completed, she was wun- 
able to again get in touch with him. 

We are informed that there has been 
a warrant issued in Saginaw for the ar- 
rest of this man. Police in other cities 
have also been notified. Hoffman is said 
to sometimes use the name of George 
Bell. 

He is described as being about 35 
years old, about five feet four or five in- 
ches in height, with a medium build; as 
having a light complexion with light 
blue eyes and light brown hair mixed 








each man pay a fine of twenty-five dol- 
lars which in this case would amount te 
quite a bill. For the convenience of their 
subscribers the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist has printed signs for this purpose. 





‘‘Findings’’ Is Not Always 
‘*Keepings’’ 


i would like to ask for a little Informa- 
tion If | may. If | own a farm and some 
one else happens to find coal or any other 
mineral on It have they any right or claim 
to the same? 

OAL and other minerals that lie be- 

neath the surface of the land belong 
to the owner of the land and any person 
other than the owner of the land who 
claims any title to them must do so by 
virtue of some deed to him. A finder of 
such minerals cannot claim a title because 
of the bare fact that he found them. 





“To look fearlessly upon life; to accept 
the laws of nature, not with meek resigna- 
tion, but as her sons, who dare to search 
and question; to have peace and confidence 
within our souls—these are the beliefs 
that make for happiness.”—Maeterlinck. 
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DON’T 
BE A KETTLE SLAVE 


Pump your hot water 


LENTY of hot water for ; 

your home, at any hour, in 
any season of the year—from 
your kitchen pump. 
And youcan now have this city ; 
convenience with or without | 
water pressure, and without 
coal, wood or gas. 


Simple New Method 


Simply install a Perfection 
Kerosene- Burning Water Heat- 
er by an easy new method de- 
scribed in the Perfection book- 
let. A turn of a handle anda 
few strokes of the kitchen pump 
brings you hot or cold water.’ 
Connects with your water pres- 
sure system too. Enough hot wa- 
ter for a baby’s bottle in ajiffy 
—enough to scald the milk cans 
or dishes in twenty minutes. 


Economical too— 


All Perfection Water Heaters 
burn Socony Kerosene, avail- 
able everywhere, the cheap, 
safe, clean fuel. The heater 
pictured is Model 
411 with double 
copper heating coils. 
Write for booklet of 


models today. 









PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Room 1207-A, 26 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me FREE Perfection Water Heater 
Booklet, with descriptions of all models and 
diagram of installation showing how I may get 
hot water from my kitchen pump or faucet. 


My plumber’s name ..........-.cese-cctesset 
, 
: 
. 
BF RAN cecnceniansecncntimsaneconaianl ° 
. 
Sescet-or R.R..... cece nenocnccecccece eocave - 
. 
Da Rixevecvecnencsestsceses Sente....cceccccs' § 
a 
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A Tree Planter Of the Wilderness 


nued from page 1} 

n a Testament. His form of invitation was 
r- “Let me read you some Great News” 
ittle and it is avered that his manner of do- 
iral ing this gave a new meaning to the 
it up familiar phrases. Sometimes he would 
1 the break forth in exhortations evidently 
tab- modeled upon the magnificent eioquence 
of the old Testament prophets. He 
t have obtained a certain recognition 
lis gifts because at a Fourth of July 
ration held at N ywwalk, Ohio, in 
he was in the old fashioned phrase 

Orator of the Day”. 


A Fitting Death 


As has been said, the facts of Chap- 
ly life are very uncertain. The 
place of his birth is not well fixed and 

his given name may have been either 

Jonathan or John. But the story of the 

end of his long carcer is well remem- 

thou ca ey bered. It came to a close in a cabin 

for | works sake his memory w ng home of Allen County, Ohio, whither 
cherished and kept green in the Ohio his wanderings had brought him on 
valley March 11, 1847 Bidden to supper he 
declined a place at the table but accept- 

A Gentle and Unselfish Man ed a bow! of bread and milk which he 
ate sitting in the cabin doorway. After 

uy the family gathered around him 

once again as he had done on a 

nd other occasions he read to 

the “Great News”. Pressed to 

the night, he followed his usual 


man’s eal 


m of spreading a blanket on the 
wr before the fire place and lay down 
leep. When the family awoke in the 

ing they found that Johnny Apple- 
, the weather beaten lone traveler 
thousand wilderness journeys had 
tly slipped away in the night with- 

ut stopping to say Good Bye and had 
departed to see the wonders of the Un- 
discovered Country and to find there 
by the side of a pleasant river that mys- 
tical tree which “bears twelve. manner 
of fruits and yields her fruit every 

ith and whose leaves are for the 
ig of the Nations.” 


**Peau Geste”’ 
® finned from page 12) 
be rushed by the Arabs. I 
» the firing 
g down and resting my rifle in 
brasure, I aimed as though my life 
on hitting him. I then raised 
sight half an inch, and fired 
g¢ to another embrasure, I took 
ther shot. thee @ ex ee hit 
ground, well in front of him. 
halted 
hat was enough 
he walked into an ambush now, he 
- ; vas no officer of the Nineteenth Army 
A Friend to Indians create gee 
hing acr 
st from his line of approach, I 
wpned my rifle over. climbed the para- 


a 
( t the side of the roof 


pet. hune by mv hands and then drop- 
ed, thanking God that mv feet would 
ereounter sand Snatching up mv 
rifle, T ran as hard as I could go, to the 
nearest sand-hil 
I would die fiehting, and the sounds of 
fl re would further warn the reh f 
. ncounted< 7 
what happened. Pos- 
ible to make a verv 
yn the Arab flank if 


und. in anv case. T 


] If thic were aces d 


yt 


ne wonder cover of 
sand-hill was not 
fely out of the fort. 
r safely awav ex 
Arabs attacked the 

r not. 
pt into an Arab trench and set to 
to make a hole in it. that I might 
as inconspicuous as possible should 
dv come, or look, in mv direction 
Fram hetween two stones on the edge 
of the parapet of mv trench, IT could 
watch the fart and the oasis. T was con- 
scious of an uneasy sensation as I 
tched, that T mvself might be under 
bservation of encmies in my 


c 


(To Be Continued) 
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your nearest “Farm Service” Hardware Store. These 

hardware men have madea life-long study of machinery, 
tools, builders’ hardware, paints, roofing, lubricants and the 
thousand and one other things that are so necessary in your 
farm work. If you want to know how much paint it will 
take for your barn, how much roofing or fencing to buy, the 
right kind of heating apparatus for your house, or an estimate 
on builders’ hardware, go in and ask him. - 


‘ie the mechanical problems of running your farm to 


The “tag” in the window is your personal invitation to make 
that store your meeting place when in town. They like to 
have you ask questions and the information they can give 
you may be of tremendous value, saving you time, money and 
disappointment in something which you might buy without 
thoroughly understanding all about it. 


They are quality stores, selling with the idea that price can 
only be measured by value and that their whole aim is to give 
you the most for your money and the privilege of “‘seeing 
before you buy.” 


If you are not acquainted with your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Man, tear out this ad and take it in to him and give 
him your name and address. It will be an acquaintanceship 
that will be well worthwhile and one that will mean a 
great deal to every member of your family 
and a help to you in the keeping up of your 

farm and home. 


Your “‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 








